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described  In  the  Association's  ihiblication  Ilamial,  July, 
1952. 
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CHUTES  I 


nrmoDucTioH 


eluded  the  necessity  for  any  sort  of  specialized  service  ty  any  other 

to  this  country  hy  a large  ramfcar  of  Amarlcan  scholars  in  the  late 
Nineteenth  century  and  still  reflected  in  the  writings  of  Hr.  Hutchins 
aid  others,  drove  a sedge  between  the  teacher  and  the  student  that 
has  persisted  since  that  tine.  Added  to  this  intellectual  bias,  more- 
over, sere  the  effects  of  the  urbanisation  of  the  population,  the 
tremendous  growth  in  the  school  population,  and  other  factors1  that 


(tear  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  contrary  forces 
began  to  appear.  The  work  of  Binet  in  lntelUgonoe  testing,  that  of 
Qalton  on  individual  differences,  Freud's  discovery  of  tho  ego,  all  of 
the  work  in  differential  psychology,  Cooley1 s theses  in  social  psy- 
chology2 wore  only  a few  of  the  contributions  to  the  new  birth  of  the 
individual  in  educational  circles,  ’.hat  the  teacher  night  want  to 
do  now,  however,  to  follow  the  load  of  those  scholars  was  largely 
blocked  by  tho  lumbers  of  students  and  by  the  heterogeneous  nature 
of  the  groups  with  which  he  had  to  deal. 

Beginnings  of  Guidance 

Into  this  breach  stepped  guidance  and  student  personnel  work, 
slowly  at  first  and  with  dim  awareness  of  the  total  rolo  it  waa 
capable  of  playing.  Much  of  the  work,  in  fact,  did  not  originate 
with  the  schools  at  all.3  In  1908  Frank  Parsons  set  up  his  Vocation 
Bureau  in  Boston  as  a dvio  organisation,  started  a local  investigation 
of  the  requirements  for  and  the  availability  of  Jobe,  and  helped 


Stoddard  (9)  has  an  excellent  evaluation  of  the  work  of 
Binot,  Colton,  aid  others  in  the  fields  of  testing  and  individual 
differences;  Haw  Introductory  lectures  on  psychoanalysis  (U)  is  a 
good  basic  statement  of  Fraud's  position;  LaPiere  aid  Farnsworth  (8) 
and  other  social  psychologists  have  recently  rediscovered  Cooley. 


^The  best  history  of  the  early  years  of  guidance  appears  in 
Brewer's  (1)  account.  Codorre  (2)  has  siraarized  the  most  imoortant 
parts  for  school  guidance. 


that  organisation  still  contributes  to  the  disproportionate  .nphafrls 

In  191$  Truman  Kelley  (7)  wrote  a monumental  thesis  at  Colum- 
bia University  on  educational  guidance,  but  again  non-school  influences 
took  over  in  the  form  of  the  Angy's  World  War  I testing  program 
under  Bingham  anl  Yerkes.  Then  in  1928  Wood  brought  out  his  "accumu- 
lative11 record,  and  moannhile  psychology,  psychiatry,  and  "cental 
hygiene"  were  developing  tho  case  technique  and  the  emphasis  upon 
the  "whole"  person.*1 

Guidance  programs  as  such  were  established  in  high  schools  in 
the  decade  between  1920  and  1930,  and,  by  and  large,  they  have  con- 
tinued to  grow  since.  Those  charged  with  the  education  of  American 
youth  have  known  that  some  such  service  must  be  provided  when  they 
become  aware  of  tho  fact,  for  esuple,  that  of  the  current  high  school 
population,  more  will  require  psychiatric  help  than  will  got  college 

Divergent  Trends 

This  growth,  however,  has  not  gone  unchallenged.  People  both 
in  and  out  of  education  have  considered  guidance  to  be  a frill,  a 


**A  good  discussion  of  these  developments  is  furnished  by 
Williamson  (10,  Chap.  I). 

■'Tho  United  States  Office  of  Education  estimated  in  19U8  that 
only  five  per  cent  of  the  population  were  in  school  at  age  20,  Jones 
(5,  p.  27)  says.  In  respect  to  personality  difficulties,  Coleman  (3, 
p.  17)  lists  the  following  "conservative"  estimates!  8,000,000  neuro- 
tics; 3,000,000  mental  defectives;  700,000  in  mental  institutions. 


u 


peripheral  part  of  education;  administrators  hare  considered  its  budget 
among  the  first  to  be  out  in  hard  times;  and,  worst  of  all,  many  have 
remained  indifferent.  Somehow,  despite  the  twenty-five  to  thirty  years 
of  development,  guidance  does  not  occupy  the  central  place  in  the  edu- 
cational system  that  its  adherents  have  hoped  fear  and  that  the  great 
needs  of  students  would  seem  to  demand. 

Jones  and  mil-  (6),  to  be  sure,  have  indicated  a phenomenal 
growth  in  the  number  of  counselors  alloyed,  but  the  number  is  still 
insignificant  in  light  of  the  apparent  need.  As  it  will  be  noted  in 
Chapter  III,  moreover,  mere  presence  of  individuals  who  have  been  desig- 
nated as  counselors  is  no  certain  indication  that  officacioua  services 


Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  present  study  is  an  attempt  to  investigate  this  apparent 
lack  of  the  acceptance  of  guidance  on  the  part  of  other  educators  and 
to  determine  if  any  lack  of  faith  is  justified  on  the  basis  of  the 
results  of  research  studies  designed  to  evaluate  the  guidance  process. 
The  needs  of  American  youth  must  be  met.  It  seems  important  to  deter- 
mine whether  guidance  seems  able  to  meet  these  needs  or  whether  some 
other  type  of  service  will  have  to  be  provided. 


Procedures  and  Presentation 

Preliminary  investigation  through  informal  interviews  and 
correspondence  revealed  a number  of  points  of  view  in  respect  to  the 
reasons  for  this  non-acceptance.  One  among  these  was  lack  of  finances 
and  personnel.  Obviously,  all  aspects  of  the  educational  program  could 


it  will  immediately  bo  recognised 


that,  as  among  services,  the  lade  of  money  and  personnel  Is  a relative 
problem.  Another  group  of  suggestions  centered  around  the  sorklng 
relationships  of  guidance  workers  with  the  other  professional  personnel 
of  the  schools.  It  was  suggested  that  guidance  workers  make  inordinate 
demands  in  comparison  with  what  they  give  in  return  services,  that 
guidanoe  people  set  themselves  apart  from— presumably  "above"— others, 
and  that  guidance  workers  have  occasionally  exhibited  generally  poor 
techniques  in  respect  to  their  professional  relationships.  Part  of  this 
criticism  probably  stems  from  tho  fact  that  the  very  nature  of  guidance 
activities  requires  from  guidance  workers  a certain  "interference"  that 
may  be  upsetting  to  conventional  routines.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
believe,  however,  that  guidance  workers  sin  in  these  areas  to  any 
greater  extent  than  other  supervisory  and  administrative  workers.^ 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  appeared  that  tho  question  to  be 
investigated  was  * ether  guidance  can  and  does  meet  substantial  needs 
of  American  youth. 

Tho  second  phase  of  the  study,  therefore,  was  to  determine 
flora  a group  of  Individuals  whose  opinions  seemed  Important  for  this 
purpose  what  they  considered  to  be  the  Important  possible  outcomes  of 


6These  preliminary  respondents  and  interviewees  Included  many 
of  tho  members  of  the  faculty  of  tho  College  of  Education,  University 

school  administrators  in  the  Greater  Boston  area.  Because  of  the 
preliminary  nature  of  these  discussions,  permission  was  not  obtained 
for  direct  quotation,  but  the  writer  feels  indebted  to  each  of  those 
individuals. 


guidance  and  their  opinions  as  to  hoir  effectively  these  results  have 
been  obtained*  This  objective  was  accomplished  through  the  use  of  a 
questionnaire,  the  methodology  and  results  of  which  are  described  in 
Chapter  IX. 

Once  these  areas  sere  isolated,  the  third  phase  of  the  study 
consisted  of  a review  of  the  litorature  that  reports  practices  that 
have  attempted  to  meet  those  needs  to  determine  how  these  practices 
have  been  evaluated,  and  hence  to  determine  whether  the  evidence  seems 
to  justify  whatever  lack  of  confidence  there  may  be  in  guidance  prac- 
tices as  means  of  meeting  important  student  needs. 

Evaluation  is  believ'd  to  be  the  crux  of  this  problem.  It  is 
assumed  that  a major  reason  for  non-acceptance  of  any  product  or  pro- 
cedure is  insufficient  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of  the  product  or  pro- 
cess, or  insufficient  dissemination  of  that  evidence.  It  would  be 
naive,  of  course,  to  believe  that  hiraan  beings,  even  educators,  make 
decisions  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  knowledge  of  the  evidence. 

Power  structures,  prestige  values,  and  all  sorts  of  other  conscious 
and  sub-conscious  factors  enter  into  the  selection  or  rejection  of  a 
product  or  process.  Despite  this  fact,  however,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  believe  that  knowledge  of  careful  evaluation  of  practices  will  enable 
many  reasonable  non  to  accept  such  practices  If  the  evidence  indicates 
that  they  are  effective  in  producing  desirable  results. 

The  importance  of  the  general  problem  of  evaluation,  therefore, 
has  led  to  the  inclusion  of  Chapter  ITI  to  deal  with  the  principal 
problems  Involved.  Chapters  IV  through  VII  present  the  research 


Isolated  as  a result  of  the 


evidence  pertaining  to  each  of  the  areas 
procedures  described  in  Chapter  IX. 

4 sumaiy  and  a review  of  conclusions  are  included  in  Chapter 

nn. 
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ADMINISTRATORS'  OPINIONS  CONCBUEDO  0UIDA1EB 


To  determine  the  areas  of  guidance  to  whioh  the  major  aspect 
of  this  study  is  devoted,  a questionnaire  (Appendix  I)  was  prepared 
following  an  extensive  number  of  interviews  and  trial  questionnaires. 
The  major  questions  asked  concerned  the  respondents'  general  opinions 
concerning  the  value  of  guidance  sorvlces  and  of  the  degree  to  which 
such  services  have  proved  effeetlvej  the  respondents'  opinions  of  the 
values  of  the  contributions  to  youth  of  a number  of  school  workers; 
and  their  opinions  in  respect  to  the  importance  and  effectiveness  in 
practice  of  a number  of  specific  servioos  in  terns  of  outcomes  in  the 
lives  of  young  people. 

The  questionnaires  wore  sent  to  publlc-eohool  administrators 
and  the  results  must  be  tempered  in  light  of  any  biases  or  prejudices 
that  this  group  may  hold.  No  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  this  pro- 
cedure that  guidance  practices  should  conform  exclusively  to  the 
thinking  of  administrators.  As  a group,  however,  they  were  considered 
to  be  sufficiently  close  to  guidance  practices  and  problems  as  to  in- 
sure considered  Judgments,  and  yet  not  go  close  as  to  forme  a defen- 
sive attitude  in  respect  to  these  matters.  They  are,  moreover,  aa  a 
group,  so  placed  as  to  have  considerable  influence  upon  school  policy. 
Their  opinions  were  therefore  considered  important  to  guidance  workers. 
Similar  studies  might  well  be  made  of  the  opinions  of  teachers,  parents, 
and  other  interested  groups. 


The  Saiple 

Inaameh  as  the  major  eaphasis  of  thie  study  is 


certain  practices  and  as  sumptions  In  the  field  of  guidance,  no  thesis 
is  held  for  the  adequacy  of  the  saiple  of  the  respondents  for  other 
purposes.  The  opinions  are  not  held  to  be  representative  of  those  of 
all  admlnistratorss  they  are,  rather,  merely  the  opinions  of  some 
administrators  that  have  been  used  as  a guide  for  the  selection  of 
the  aspects  of  guidance  to  be  discussed  in  this  study. 

The  replies,  nevertheless,  represent  a SO  par  cent  return  of 
66  questionnaires  sent  to  non-Florida  administrators  and  a 56  per  cent 
return  of  3U  questionnaires  sent  to  Florida  administrators,  all  of  ahem 
were  selected  at  random  tr on  educational  directories.1  The  replies 
came  from  35  different  states  representing  every  major  region  of  the 
nation.  A disproportionately  great  number  of  questionnaires  were  sent 
to  Florida  administrators  in  order  that  acme  informal  comparison  could 


of  administrators  of  other  states. 


tendents  of  each  state  as  listed  In  B 
ties  and  cltteB.  United  States  Office  a 
used  as  the  mailing  list  fear  the  ni 
ed  from  the  fact  that  ton  states  had  loss  than  thirty  such  m 
listed.  Florida  names  were  similarly  selected  from  the  Florida  « 


u 


Questionnaire  Results 

Sane  of  the  results  of  the  polls  are  Indicated  in  the  accom- 
panying tables.  Table  I (page  12)  indicates  the  answers  for  the  three 
groups  (Florida,  non-Florida,  and  total)  to  the  questions  "Do  you 
consider  that,  in  general,  the  kinds  of  services  and  activities  asso- 
ciated with  school  guidance  programs  are  vitally  important?"  and  "Do 
you  believe  that,  in  general,  guidance  services  have  been  as  effective 
as  you  have  expected  them  to  be?"  The  answers  to  the  first  sore  over- 
whelmingly in  the  affirmative  and  the  answers  to  the  second  were  clear- 
ly in  the  negative.  Little  difference  nas  exhibited  between  the  an- 


In  Table  II  (page  13)  the  answers  of  each  group  to  the  ques- 
tion "How  do  you  rate  the  contributions  to  youth  of  the  following 
secondary  school  workers?"  are  tabulated.  The  ranks  are  assigned  on 
the  basis  of  the  mean  rating  assigned  to  each  worker  ty  the  respon- 
dents. It  may  be  noted  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  group  of  adminis- 
trators, a hard  core  of  workers  including  the  principal,  the  teachers 
of  mathematics,  Rngllah,  science,  and  social  studies,  and  the  building 
custodian  is  considered  to  be  virtually  indispensable  to  the  continue— 


in  this  core  may  well  stem  from  a possible  misinterpretation  of  a sub- 
question rather  than  Iran  a strong  conviction  that  his  contribution 
to  the  youth  of  America  equals  that  of  the  science  teachers.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  moan  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  group  of  educa- 


12 


TABLE  I 


QUESTION 


1.  Do  you  believe  that,  in  general,  Florida  1?  1 

the  kinds  of  services  and  activities  !Jon-T.orida  36  2 

associated  with  school  guidance  Total  55  3 

programs  are  vitally  Important? 


2.  Do  you  believe  that,  in  general, 
guidance  services  have  been  as 
effective  as  you  have  expeoted 
them  to  be? 


Florida  5 19 

llon-Florida  16  22 

Total  21  la 


RANKING  ACOOBMHO  TO  lflSAli  am®  ASSIONBD  Kl  VARIOUS  SC!  BCR. 
WSUCERS  ON  BASIS  OP  THEIR  CONTRIBUTION  TO  IOUTH 


FLORIDA  NON-FLORIDA 


Social  science  teacher 
Ifetharaatics  teacher 
Science  teacher 
English  teaser 
Principal 
Building  custodian 
Physical  education  instructor 
Industrial  art3  instructor 
Modem  language  teacher 

Guidance  coordinator 
Nusic  supervisor 
Cafeteria  supervisor 

School  physician 
Core  teacher 
School  psychologist 
Basketball  coach 
Football  coach 
Latin  teacher 


Til 


tora.  Hark  Hopkins'  log  most  now  bo  steam-heated  or  air-conditioned. 

Guidance  services  were  represented  by  three  workers  in  this 
particular  question!  school  psychologist,  counselor,  and  guidance 
coordinator.  Despite  minor  variations  among  then,  they  were  all 
assigned  to  a fairly  clear-cut  middle  ground  in  respect  to  their 
contribution.  This  position  may  again  reflect  some  of  the  ambivalence 
noted  in  the  answers  to  questions  1 mid  2. 

The  rankings  afforded  to  some  of  the  other  workers,  although 
not  of  primary  importance  to  this  study,  are  nonetheless  interesting. 
The  low  estate  occupied  try  football  and  basketball  coaches  was  sur- 
prising to  tho  writer  and  the  position  of  oblivion  assigned  to  the 
Latin  teacher,  though  not  surprising,  is  to  be  marked  with  a certain 

Slight  variance  ms  noted  between  tho  ratings  of  those  workers 
by  the  Florida  and  by  the  non-Florida  administrators.  The  greatest 
distinction  in  position  was  that  afforded  the  school  psychologist, 
who  ms  ranked  six  places  higher  on  the  scale  ty  the  Florida  respon- 
dents than  by  tho  non-Florida  group.  An  over-all  rank  order  coeffi- 
cient of  correlation  of  .957  was  obtained. 

"Importance"  and  "Effectiveness" 

Table  III  (page  IS)  indicates  the  order  of  importance  to  be 
attached  to  the  items  of  question  U on  the  basis  of  the  opinions  of 
tho  groups  of  administrators.  This  question  read!  "Tlhat  do  you  think 
are  the  most  important  services  that  guidance  workers  could  perform?" 


IS 


Hated,  and  apace 


items  to  be  written  in.  The  respondents  rated  the  Items  on  a three- 
point  scales  tho  ranks  indicated  in  the  table  are  based  igxn  the  mean 
ratings  assigned  to  the  items.  The  actual  mean  ratings  are  indicated  in 
Appendix  XI. 

Table  17  (page  17)  indicates  for  the  total,  florida,  and  non- 
Florida  groups,  respectively,  the  opinions  in  respect  to  the  value  of 
guidance  practices  in  effecting  the  outcomes  listed.  The  question  here 
read!  "nos  mil  do  you  think  these  services  have  been  performed  by 
guidance  programs?"  The  items  listed  first  in  Table  IV  are  those  con- 
sidered to  be  least  effectively  performed. 

Table  V (page  18)  represents  for  the  three  groups  the  dis- 
crepancy batmen  "importance"  and  "effectiveness  in  practice"  as  deter- 
mined by  the  difference  between  tho  means  of  tho  ratings  for  each  item 
on  those  scales.  For  each  item,  the  difference  between  the  mean  rating 
for  "importance"  and  tho  mean  rating  for  "effectiveness"  was  found.  The 
items  in  Table  V are  listed  in  descending  order  of  that  difference. 

Relatively  little  difference  is  noted  between  tho  rankings  of 
the  Florida  and  non-Florida  groips  in  respect  to  what  guidance  outcomes 
are  considered  important.  Of  the  top  ten  items  listed  by  the  Florida 
group,  only  f«n»— adjustment  to  family  life,  adjustment  of  graduates 
to  occupational  life,  interpretation  of  pupil  data  to  teachers  or  other 
workers,  and  improved  social  skilla  wore  not  in  the  top  ten  listed  by 
the  non-Florida  group,  and  taro  of  these  appeared  in  a tie  for  eleventh 
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Again  In  respect  to  effect!* 


practice,  considerable 


agreement  exists  batmen  the  two  groups.  The  Florida  group  rated  the 
iten  "helping  teachers  understand  jwpils"  cceparativoly  much  lower, 
however,  than  did  the  non-Florida  group,  whereas  on  the  item  "adjust- 
ment to  family  life,"  the  groups  reversed  themselves. 

Consideration  of  the  results  of  this  question,  on  the  basis 
of  which  "elimination  of  mental  illness"  was  rated  as  least  effectively 
per formed,  mist,  of  course,  be  tendered  by  a consideration  of  the  res- 
pondents' opinion  of  tho  importance  of  tho  item  as  a guidance  function. 
T°  Judge  free  the  answers  to  both  questions,  tho  administrators  think 
that  guidance  workers  have  done  little  to  eliminate  mental  illness, 
tut  they  did  not  expect  that  much  could  or  should  bo  done  in  this  area 
by  guidance  workers. 

Selection  of  Areas  for  Study 

As  a major  point  of  the  questionnaire  was  to  determine  the  areas 
in  *lch  a group  of  administrators  felt  that  there  is  groateat  distance 
between  importance  and  effectiveness  in  practice,  tho  material  indicated 
in  Table  V was  examined  for  this  purpose.  It  my  be  noted  that  the 
following  items  are  considered  by  the  entire  group  of  rosponients  to 
show  the  greatest  distance! 

a.  Elimination  of  mental  illness 

b.  Interpretation  of  school  aims  to  conmunity 

c.  Adjustment  of  graduates  to  ocmpational  problems 

d.  Adjustment  to  family  life 


Helping  teachers  understand  pupils 


g.  Development  of  personal  qualities 

h.  Choice  of  occupations 

Of  those  sight  items,  hot-over,  it  is  apparent  that  several  are  not 
considered  by  the  reopoodonto  to  bo  of  top  iagiartance,  as  an  n»nrHmi«mi 
of  Table  XXI  will  indicate.  Selection  eas  made,  therefore,  of  tho  top- 
ranking  Items  that  appear  also  in  the  eight  highest  items  on  the  "io- 
portanoe"  listing.  On  this  basis,  items  o,  f,  g,  and  h,  as  listed  above, 
mere  selected.  This  procedure  was  then  reversed  to  ohoose  the  highest 
ranking  items  Craa  the  "importance"  list  that  appeared  among  the  top 
eight  of  the  "discrepancy"  list.  The  same  four  items  appeared.  These 


choice  of  occupations j and  helping  teachers  unisrstand  pupils  -roro 
selected  for  tho  basis  of  further  study  end  for  discussion  in  the 
succeeding  chapters. 


chapter  in 


A ROTTEN  Of  EVALUATIVE  HET!!OD3  IN  THE  HELD  OF  GUIDANCE 

In  order  to  provide  a more  adequate  basis  lor  the  discussion 
that  follows,  the  present  chapter  is  designed  to  review  evaluative 
studies  and  the  theory  that  has  activated  then.  A survey  by  Froelilich 
(50),  published  in  19li9,  gave  iu^jetus  to  evaluative  studios,  and  one 
of  the  by-products  of  this  chapter  is  to  provide  a bibliography  that 
covers  the  general  evaluative  studies  published  between  19l;7,  the  date 
of  the  most  recent  item  in  ids  study,  and  the  present. 

Early  Studies 

Even  before  the  Froahlich  study,  however,  a number  of  writers 
had  called  attention  to  the  difficulties  of  evaluative  studies  in  the 
field  and  of  the  lack  of  specificity  in  the  ones  that  had  appeared. 
Hoppock  (70),  for  example,  in  1931  pointed  out  that  many  schools  have 
produced  studies  to  show  that  educational  guidance  results  in  fewer 
changes  of  course  and  in  the  reduction  of  subject  failures,  but  so 
far  as  we  know,  he  says,  none  has  ever  given  a really  adequate  answer 
to  tho  question  "Does  vocational  guidance  result  in  improved  voca- 
tional adjustment?"  Ho  went  on  to  point  out  that  the  problem  is 
complicated  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  a satisfactory  criterion 
of  vocational  adjustment.  He  despairs  of  using  such  a criterion  as 
length  of  service,  for  example,  because  of  the  hundreds  of  men  that 
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ho  knows  oho  arc  Just  above  tho  border  line  of  failure  yet  eho  remain 
in  the  same  Job  year  after  year  because  others  arc  dependent  upon 
their  earnings.  At  about  the  same  time,  Hedge  and  Hutson  (66)  pointed 
out  that  the  effectiveness  of  a program  of  guidance  is  to  be  judged  by 
the  degree  to  ehieh  it  produces  harmony  boteeon  the  aspirations  and 
the  abilities  of  tho  pupils,  but  they  rofrain  from  naking  specific 
suggestions  ss  to  how  that  harmony  is  to  be  judged. 

Kitson  with  various  ones  of  his  students  looked  at  this  prob- 
lem and  was  generally  pessimistic.  Kitson  and  Stover  (86).  for  example, 
oaidi  "...  indeed  like  education,  religion,  and  rary  other  forms 
of  ameliorative  service,  it  will  forever  evade  exact  evaluation.  One 
reason  fer  this  is  because  it  deals  with  problems  of  great  complexity. 
Vocational  adjustment  of  an  individual  involves  such  diverse  factors— 
such  as  physical,  psychological,  social,  and  economic— that  it  is 
difficult  to  secure  quantitative  evidence  relating  to  all.*  They  also 
pointed  out  tho  necessity  for  ths  passage  of  time  before  adequate 
Judgments  could  be  mde  of  the  efficacy  of  guidance,  especially  voca- 
tional guidance. 

Kefauver  (79),  writing  in  much  tho  same  vein  a year  or  two 
later,  pointed  out  thati 


We  adopt  certain  procedures  by  which  to  infora  pupils 
of  occupations,  believing  that  these  procedures  would 


and  what  information  aotuall-  make  a difference?  "e 
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Kefauvor  wont  on  to  state  that  In  his  opinion  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  eliminate  cocpletely  the  unproved  assumptions  in  the  field.  Xitson 
and  Crane  (85)  maintained  in  1938  that  the  evaluation  of  specific 
techniques,  e.  g..  validity  of  certain  tests,  ms  the  only  possibility 
of  evaluation  in  the  field  of  guidance. 

Approaches  and  Problems 

Becker  (13)  has  pointed  out  that,  at  least  until  more  adequate 
arrangements  are  made  for  long  range  follow-up,  we  have  to  rely  on 
studies  of  organisation,  personnel,  procedures,  and  quantitative  re- 
ports of  procedures.  Beginning  in  the  early  19l<0'a,  however,  workers 
interested  in  evaluative  studies,  began  to  turn  to  more  positive  for- 
mulations, albeit  they  remained  cognisant  of  the  persistent  difficul- 
ties in  the  field.  As  early  as  19lt0,  iVrenn  (138)  suggested  a number 
of  approaches,  including!  (a)  a personnel  tool,  such  os  the  inter- 
view, anecdotal  records,  or  a group  guidance  class;  (b)  an  extra- 
class room  provision,  such  as  a dormitory  or  a social  program;  (e) 
the  outcomes  of  a particular  type  of  counseling,  such  as  study  habits 
assistance  or  vocational  guidance;  and  (d)  the  total  adjustment  of  the 


student  In  the  school.  In  society,  or  in  his  post-echool  experiences. 
Ho  IBS  well  aware  of  (he  complexities  in  (he  field,  however,  and 
stated  than  aai  (a)  the  complex  of  characteristics  and  background 
factors  in  the  personality  of  the  student!  (b)  the  complex  of  coun- 
seling procedures  and  influences;  and  (c)  the  variety  of  factors  that 
enter  into  any  comprehensive  criterion  of  adjustment.  Similarly  Sadis 
(Ull)  pointed  to  the  following  difficulties  in  the  evaluation  of  gui- 
dance, with  special  emphasis  upon  group  guidance  l (a)  guidance  is  a 
very  complex  process;  (b)  the  results  of  guidance  are  often  long  de- 
layed; (o)  the  inadequacy  of  available  techniques  for  measurement; 

(d)  the  difficulty  of  isolating  the  effects  of  group  guidance  from 
other  forces  isjdnging  upon  the  student. 

Kefauver  and  Hand  (80),  in  connection  with  their  monumental 
study  of  appraising  guidance  in  secondary  schools,  concluded  that 
there  were  a variety  of  approaches  to  the  problem  of  evaluation  that 
could,  however,  be  grouped  under  two  general  headings!  one  involved 
defining  standards  or  listing  characteristics  deemed  to  be  desirable 
in  any  program;  the  second  Involved  a follow-up  of  individuals  *0 
have  had  the  benefit  of  guidance  service.  Later,  these  authors  ampli- 
fied their  classification  to  Include  1 (a)  analysis  or  description  of 

practices;  (b)  relation  of  practices  in  a school  with  a standard  pro- 
gram; (c)  comparison  of  characteristics  of  students  before  and  after 
guidance;  (d)  comparison  of  characteristics  of  Jobs  of  workers  func- 
tioning in  different  types  of  guidance  programs;  and  (e)  projection 
of  a comprehensive  program  of  guidance  and  follow-up  of  students 
through  this  program. 


Strang  (122) 


the  major  limitations  In  e-valuatl? 


studies  as  failure  to  define  goals,  too  narrow  an  approach,  and 
attempts  to  use  a mss  rather  than  a cose  study  approach,  which  she 
believes  in  tho  final  analysis  to  be  the  only  real  basis  for  judging 
guidance  In  light  of  Its  emphasis  upon  Individual  goals  and  aapl- 


Tylar  (128),  in  one  of  the  most  recent  discussions  of  the 
subject,  has  seen  the  major  problems  centering  around  the  choice  of 
adequate  criteria  and  the  obtaining  of  appropriate  control  groups. 

She  feels  that  the  only  appropriate  criteria  are  satisfaction  and  ad- 
justment, and  that  if  adjustment  is  used  there  can  be  both  objective 
and  subjective  evaluations  of  it.  She  concludes  that  studies  will  bo 
better  if  both  objective  and  subjective  evaluations  of  adjustment  are 


Wrenn  (138)  has  suggested  three  types  of  approaches  to  evalua- 
tion: (a)  the  logical  survey  method  in  which  needs  of  students  are 
determined  ami  services  designed  to  mast  needs  ore  installed;  (b)  ex- 
perimental cross-section  in  iddch  counseled  groups  ore  compared  with 
non-counaeledj  ami  (e)  developmental  or  follow-up  studies  over  a long 
period  with  emphasis  on  the  total  adjustment  rather  than  upon  special- 


Froehlich  (50)  has  classified  the  evaluative  studies  that  he 
found  under  seven  lajor  headings.  They  include:  (a)  external  cri- 

teria (Do  you  do  this?)}  (b)  follow-up  (What  happened  then?);  (e) 
client  opinion  (Vihat  do  you  think?);  (d)  expert  opluj-jn  (Information, 


please);  (e)  specific  techniques  (little  by  little);  (f)  within- 
group  changes  (Before  and  after);  and  (g)  boteoen-group  changes 
(What's  the  difference?).  Although  he  accepts  the  first  five  of 
these  at  face  value,  perhaps  assuming  that  their  deficiencies  are 
apparent,  he  points  out  sons  of  the  difficulties  with  the  last  tiro 
methods.  Ho  states  that  the  so-called  withln-group  changes  method, 
which  is  essentially  a before-and-after  technique,  has  the  advantage 
that  each  subject  serves  as  his  own  control  and  thereby  avoids  the 
extremely  difficult  task  of  obtaining  tiro  strictly  comparable  groups 
that  might  be  required  for  other  types  of  research.  The  principal 
limitation,  however,  is  "that  no  evidence  is  obtained  which  can  serve 
as  a basis  for  estimating  changes  that  have  cone  about  as  the  result 
of  factors  other  than  those  studied."  Thus,  this  discussion  suggests 
what  JToehllch  considers  to  be  the  main  difficulty  with  the  so-called 
between-group  changes  method,  which  is  essentially  the  technique  of 
using  an  experimental  and  a control  group  that  are  presumably  matched 
et  the  beginning  and  who  are  subjected  to  essentially  the  same  type  of 
program  except  for  the  specific  variable  in  which  the  researcher  is 
interested.  The  difficulty  is  actually  two-fold:  first,  the  problem 
of  finding  comparable  groups;  and,  second,  the  fact  that  tho  number 
of  cases  with  which  the  investigator  must  deal  is  doubled. 

Since  tho  publication  of  Froehllch’s  review,  a somewhat 
broader  approach  reflecting  the  findings  in  social  psychology  and  tho 
study  of  interpersonal  relationships  has  boon  developed.  Blaesoer  (19) 
has  voiced  a plea  for  an  over-all  approach  in  terms  of  an  all-university 


no  best  method  of  evaluation  but  that  all  possible  approaches  should 
be  used,  -is  defends,  moreover,  the  toe  of  questionnaires,  which  have 
fallen  into  some  disrepute  in  some  quarters,  on  the  basis  of  their 
practicality. 

Travers  (126)  has  made  a noteworthy  and  mature  approach  to  the 
problem.  He  first  notes  that  so  far  the  methods  of  evaluation  have 
essentially  boon  those  of  surrey  of  services  and  of  studying  conse- 
quences. He  lends  his  support  to  the  second  of  those  methods,  but 
points  oat  that  the  survay-of-sorvlces  technique  is  still  followed  in 
guidance  evaluation  despite  the  fact  that  this  type  of  evaluation  has 
largely,  at  least  in  theory,  been  discredited  by  other  educational 
workers.  He  feels  that  much  must  be  done  to  improve  the  nature  of 
evaluative  criteria,  which  he  classifies  as  subjective  or  objective. 
Under  subjective,  he  lists  such  things  as  self-appraisal  and  feeling 
of  satisfaction,  criteria  he  believes  to  be  generally  inappropriate . 

The  more  objective  criteria  Include  such  items  as  grades,  income,  and 
stability  in  Jobs.  He  is  quick  to  point  out,  however,  that  improvement 
in  grades,  for  example,  may  be  a poor  criterion  inasmuch  as  increased 
academic  average  might  be  the  last  thing  in  the  world  a clinician 
would  want  for  some  clients.  He  fools  that  apparently  the  chief 
evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  guidance  at  the  present  time  is  the 
subjective  opinions  of  counselors.  Even  thin  evidence  may  well  have 


reveal  the  desired  results*  On 


positive  basis,  he  suggests 


approach  of  studying  consequences,  but  Is  aware  of  the  pitfalls  in  the 
field.  There  has  been  a failure  to  determine  sufficiently  detailed 
and  appropriately  measurable  goals*  yell— formulated  lists  of  desired 
outcomes  simply  do  not  exist*  Re  is  well  snare  of  tho  difficulty  of 
obtaining  adequate  control  groups  for  studies,  and  has  been  particu- 

valne  of  counseling  upon  *at  happens  to  individuals  who  followed  the 
counselor's  advice*  He  states  that  ouch  evaluations  have  missed  the 
point  of  the  essential  differences  between  individuals  who  are  willing 
and  able  to  accept  the  advice  in  tho  first  place  and  those  individuals 
who  could  not  or  did  not  accept  such  advice.  His  suggestion  for  ot» 

mental  group  in  all  aruoial  areas,  is  to  take  alternate  coses  of  those 
who  apply  for  counseling,  finally,  Travers,  having  likened  the  guidance 

evaluators  for  asking  such  slight  use  of  tests  and  other  of  tho  modern 
forms  of  Deasuromont  that  hove  been  accepted  so  widely  by  educators 
generally.  Such  criticism  does  seem  to  point  up  on  interesting  paradox 
in  that  guidance  workers  t&o  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  those  who 
have  developed  and  used  measurement  devices  for  appraisal  of  individuals 
have  been  so  slow  to  use  these  same  techniques  in  the  appraisal  of 
their  own  efforts* 
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Butler  (23)  has  recently  succosted  a fora  of  factor  analysis  as 
a basis  for  evaluative  studios  and  Pepinsky  and  his  associates  (105) 
have  proposed  the  development  of  a mare-widely  based  grot®  participa- 
tion scale  as  a criterion  in  counseling.  Rohrer  (111),  with  an  eye  on 
other  current  developments,  has  suggested  greater  use  of  the  following 
approaches:  (a)  projective  techniques  and  devices;  (b)  social  class 

approaches  to  evaluation;  (c)  utilisation  of  anthropological  material; 
and  (d)  use  of  the  Bennington  College  type  of  study. 

One  of  the  most  Inclusive  studies  in  this  field  has  been  that 
contained  in  the  recent  syssrosium  by  Drossel,  Shoben,  and  Pepinsky  (llil). 
Dressel  has  reviewed  and  classified  many  of  tho  evaluative  studios  and 
has  then  pointed  out  major  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  nay  of 
effective  research  in  the  field:  the  definition  of  criteria;  tho 
problem  of  experimental  design;  and  the  difficulty  of  financing  evalua- 
tive studios. 

Encouraging  in  respect  to  tho  now  emphasis  upon  evaluation  has 
boon  the  inclusion  of  a chapter  on  this  subject  in  a number  of  the  more 
recent  general  textbooks  in  guidance  and  counseling.  Particularly  of 
note  are  the  chapters  in  Wrena  (139),  Woolf  and  Woolf  (137),  and  Tyler 
(128).  Tyler  has  not  only  devoted  a separate  chapter  to  this  subject, 
but  has  made  specific  reference  to  research  studies  throughout  tho 
body  of  her  book  in  such  a way  as  to  give  real  substance  to  her  dis- 


Problam  of  Criteria 


riate  criteria,  it 


was  considered  valuablo  to  giro  special  attention  to  the  suggestions 
tliat  have  been  unde  in  this  area.  Kltson  and  Stover  (86)  quote  Users' 
1926  wirk  as  listing  the  following  Jour  criteria  as  being  dosirablei 
completeness;  distribution  of  emphasis;  thoroughness;  and  consis- 
tency of  organization.  Those  presumably  would  apply  to  the  servioes 
thensolvos.  Boro  recently,  however,  oophagia  has  eliifted  to  the 
results  of  counseling,  and  the  search  for  criteria  has  been  the 
search  for  a basis  of  determining  if  the  results  were  effective  in 
light  of  the  goals  of  counseling. 

Stott's  (120)  research  suggestions  were  typloal  of  the  early 
criteria  sat  up  for  the  judgment  of  vocational  adjustment.  She 
realizes  that  the  selection  of  criteria  looms  as  the  big  problem  in 
this  area  and  classifies  those  she  has  found  asi  (a)  number  of 
positions  hold;  (b)  length  of  tenure  on  positions;  (e)  reasons  why 
positions  have  been  left;  (d)  reports  from  employers  on  efficiency 
of  work;  and  (5)  reports  from  workers  on  Job  satisfaction.  Stott 
herself  scans  to  believe  that  same  combination  of  those  criteria 
sight  be  acceptable.  She  leans  toward  acme  measure  of  success  and 
happiness  and  believes  teat  for  the  sake  of  research  only  throe 
categories  of  adjustment  to  work  should  be  used;  successful,  doubt- 
ful, and  unsatisfactory. 

Hilar  (98)  has  suggested  the  necessity  for  both  short-range 
and  long-range  criteria.  Among  the  short-range  jwigments  would  be 


knowledge  and  understanding  of  self,  ohange  and  clarification  of 
goal,  change  or  development  of  plans  for  attaining  the  goal,  and 


satisfaction  with  the  goal.  Over  the  long  haul  ho  would  look 
for  continued  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  self,  progress 
toward  the  goal,  independence  in  problem  solving,  eelf-eonfidonoe, 
ability  to  get  along  with  others,  and  overall  value  of  counseling. 

He  contends  that  evaluation  must  attempt  to  minimise  the  factors 
of  subjectivity  and  time.  He  believes  that  the  dangers  involved  in 
subjectivity  can  be  minlmiaed  ty  getting  the  opinions  of  many  in- 
dividuals concomod  with  tho  counseling  prooese,  and  that  the  factor 
of  time  must  be  handled  by  appropriate  follow-up  studies.  In  his 
own  research,  ill or  introduced  an  evaluator  of  the  counseling  case 
who  read  the  verbatim  report  of  the  case  study  1: mediately  after  the 
case  was  concluded . One  of  the  interesting  results  was  that  the 
evaluator's  on-tho-spot  rating  of  the  effectiveness  of  counseling 
approached  very  closely  tho  client's  own  evaluation  after  a "cooling- 
off"  period  had  occurrod.  This  suggests  to  filler  the  possibility  of 
a short-cut  in  evaluations  that  will  nevertheless  not  do  damage  to 
tho  time  factor. 

Vitoles  (131)  has  noted  the  complexity  of  determining  satis- 
factory criteria  of  success  or  failure  of  guidance  programs  and  hae 
suggested  studies  that  permit  the  utilisation  of  the  dynamic  inter- 
relations among  tho  many  diverse  factors  that  make  for  success  or 
failure  in  tho  world  of  work.  Shoben  (117)  also  recently  called  at- 


conplaxity  and  the  interrelatednsa 


that  must  be  used  an  criteria  for  evaluation  guidance  processes.  If 
we  use  such  social  criteria,  for  axamplo,  as  joining  organisations, 
who  is  to  say  that  the  convulsive  “joiner"  or  that  the  perpetual 
talker  has  actually  Improved  his  social  adjustment?  Job  efficiency 
is  fins,  says  Shoben,  as  a criterion  of  the  effectiveness  of  voca- 
tional guidance,  but  who  is  to  say,  and  on  the  basis  of  what  kinds  of 
judgments,  whether  or  not  a nan  Is  operating  efficiently  and  with 
satisfaction  anything  close  to  the  optimum  level  for  him?  Shoben 
also  ia  critical  of  counseling  indices  which  themselves  have  yet  to 
demonstrate  their  validity.  If  wo  use  one  counseling  index  as  a 
criterion  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  another  index,  what  evi- 
dence have  we  that  the  original  Index  has  the  kind  of  relationship 
with  the  events  of  the  real  world  that  wo  presume  it  has?  Many  of 
these  difficulties  with  the  evaluative  process  will  bo  soon  as  wo 
examine  some  specific  attempts  to  evaluate  guidanco  and  some  of  Its 
component  ports.  For  such  a discussion,  evaluative  studies  that  did 
not  particularly  pertain  to  the  ibur  major  areas  saleetod  for  study 
In  this  paper  have  boon  classified  according  to  the  criteria  that 
were  used  for  the  evaluation.  Obviously,  not  all  of  the  studios  fit 
neatly  Into  suoh  a categorisation  scheme  and  there  is,  moreover, 
some  overlapping,  but  It  was  fait  that  the  Importance  of  this  point 


epeot  to  evaluative  studies 


of  classification 


oocploteJy  unlike  that  utiliwed  by  Froohlioh. 


Criterion:  Services 

A number  of  studies  have  continued  to  use  as  the  major  cri- 
terion the  dc termination  of  whether  or  not  a particular  program  con- 
tains the  specific  services  believed  by  the  researcher  to  be  im- 
portant to  a guidance  program.  Huy  of  these  studies  have  pertained 
to  local  programs  and  others  have  tried  to  encompass  all  of  the 
schools  of  a particular  state.  Typical  of  this  latter  group  have 
been  certain  masters'  theses  dealing  with  programs  in  Florida  and  such 
a one  as  that  of  SfcAfee  that  surveyed  the  services  in  the  state  of 
Ohio  by  means  of  a questionnaire  study. 

Nesbitt  (101)  described  the  characteristics  of  a program  and 
then  indicated  the  needs  of  students  that  she  beliovod  mere  not  met 
through  the  services  so  described.  She  felt  that  she  had  thua 
arrived  at  the  essentials  of  an  effective  program. 

Proctor  (108)  developed  a score  card  with  the  following  main 
points:  organisation,  devices,  agencies,  techniques,  placement  and 
follow-up,  and  penalties.  These  areas  were  then  subdivided.  A 
school  with  a "perfect"  program  could  score  the  maximum  of  1000 

Gee  (S3)  similarly  studied  the  guidance  programs  of  the 
public  secondary  schools  of  the  Southern  Association  by  means  of  a 
chock  list  which  he  sent  to  these  schools  and  selected  others.  Ho 
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used  a statistical  device,  the  probable  error  of  a percentage,  to 
arrive  at  an  evaluative  scheme  to  measure  any  particular  program. 

Davis  (37)  performed  a similar  service  for  131  secondary 
schools  in  Pennsylvania.  Tho  Hew  England  School  Development  council 
(102)  surveyed  schools  in  its  region  and  listed  ahat  it  considered 
to  be  effective  practices  in  guidance  and  adjustment. 

Cunliffe  (35)  and  associates  surveyed  the  programs  of  See 
Jersey;  his  1937  study  see  a follow-up  of  a 1932  survey  and  he 
found  a general  Increase  in  services  and  programs  at  the  later  date. 
Clark  (28)  has  reported  a survey  of  tho  services  offered  by  the 
Rocky  Mountain  junior  colleges. 

Mary  of  the  so-called  school  evaluation  surveys  have  followed 
this  type  of  study  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  official  "evaluative 
Criteria"  (129)  utilised  for  nary  of  these  surveys  leaves  the  evalua- 
tors little  choice  other  than  to  use  this  procedure,  typical  of 
thousands  of  such  reports  is  that  of  the  Richmond  public  schools  (12U), 
which  reads  in  parti 


and  abilities. 

Dodson  (38)  described  an  analysis  of  student  personnel 
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problems  aid  listed  the  counseling  practices  at  Loe  Angelas  Junior 
Oollege,  bat  did  not  indicate  any  real  evidence  to  denonetrate  that 
the  services  solved  the  problems. 

Ihe  difficulty  with  this  type  of  evaluation  has  been  stated 
many  tinea.  No  particular  reason  exists  for  believing  that  any 
specific  service  performs  any  real  function  In  terms  of  outcomes 
for  students  until  such  outcomes  have  been  dmonstrated.  So  far  as 
have  had  faith  and  intuitive  Judgment  that  good  results  stemmed 
from  the  types  of  organisations  advocated  by  the  textbook  writers 
and  other  loaders  of  the  field.  There  have  been,  nevertheless,  a few 
attempts  to  validate  this  procedure,  but  the  appeal  has  been  not 
experimental,  bat  to  export  opinion.  Edgerton  (U3),  for  example, 
asked  93  guidance  leaders  what  activities  they  considered  to  bs 
essential.  Eighty-eight  agreed  on  the  following  sevant  providing 
occupational  information)  try-out  experiences)  collecting  and  miking 
available  inf  cram  tl on  concerning  students)  assisting  students  in 
evaluating  information  in  terms  of  their  characteristics)  helping 
students  plan  for  vocational  participation  by  providing  educational 
opportunities)  placement)  and  progress  In  the  student's  chosen 
occupation. 

Hind ernan  (66)  got  similar  results  when  he  asked  278 
workers  In  259  different  cities.  Edgorton  went  on  to  evaluate 
further  tbs  services,  not  in  terms  of  Aether  the  service!  produced 
desired  results,  but  rather  in  terms  of  the  degree  to  which  students 
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wm  able  actually  to  utilise  the  services.  On  this  basis  be  stated 
that  these  organised  progress  In  113  ooranitiee  still  "left  much  to 
be  desired."  Four  out  of  every  10  students  reported  that  th«y  had 
been  aided  to  seas  extent  fay  available  literature  about  occupational 
and  educational  opportunities)  three  out  of  10  reported  that  they 
had  considered  community  opportunities  and  requirements  In  organised 
claeses  or  groups)  two  out  of  10  had  been  tested  for  scholastic 
abilities,  aptitudes,  and  similar  characteristics)  less  than  three 
of  10  received  definite  assistance  In  asking  definite  occupational 
choices  and  plans)  one  out  of  10  had  been  assisted  In  asking  adjust* 
aents  following  graduation. 

Uhls  type  of  research,  though  possible  Important  for 
sone  purposes  and  definitely  Important  If  the  relationship  between 
services  and  outcooes  should  be  flraly  established,  la  generally  of 
Halted  utility.  It  la  as  If  we  were  saying,  "We're  not  sure  what 
we  have,  but  let's  have  more  of  itl" 

Criterion!  Techniques  and  Duties 

Somewhat  similar  studies  have  been  those  that  examined  the 
occurrence  of  apeolflo  techniques,  the  qualities  and  the  duties  of 
counselors,  and  the  time  spent  ty  counselors  in  various  types  of 
activities.  In  extremely  Important  segment  of  research  studies  has 
devoted  Itself  to  questions  concerning  the  validity  of  testing 
instruasnts  that  have  been  used  In  counseling  procedures.  These 
have  not  boon  touched  upon  in  this  report  Inasmuch  as  it  is  felt  that 
they  constitute  an  Important  area  not  particularly  within  the  scope  of 
this  study.  There  le  an  essential  and  obvious  difference  between  the 
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validity  of  a test  aa  it  is  ordinarily  doaonatrated  and  its  usefulness 
as  a guidance  technique.  In  respect  to  other  techniques,  dark  (29) 
has  made  an  extensive  study  of  the  value  of  student  intervieus  and 
Wilson  (136)  has  done  a careful  study  of  the  interview,  the  question- 
naire, and  observation  as  research  instruments.  Such  studies  of 
techniques  are  interesting  and  important  but  do  not  in  and  of  them- 
selves concern  evaluation  of  guidance  itself. 

Bens  (16)  has  made  a rather  elaborate  study  of  the 
attributes  and  techniques  of  high  school  counselors,  and  various 
researchers  have  attempted  to  get  composite  pictures  of  counselors 
through  such  devices  aa  the  Kuder  Preference  Record  and  A Study  of 

Zintgraff  (1U2)  made  a study  of  the  duties  of  the  dean 
of  boys  in  public  secondary  schools  of  Florida  enrolling  900  or  more 
pupils,  and  Gross  (57)  made  a similar  study  of  deans  or  advisers  of 
girls  in  Junior  and  senior  high  schools  in  cities  of  5000  population 
in  the  Southeastern  states.  A master's  thesis  at  the  University  of 
Florida,  the  study  utilised  questionnaire  tsohnique  supplasanted  by 
study  ®1  previous  theses  to  give  an  admirable  picture  of  this  aspect 
of  guidance. 

A number  of  studios,  including  that  of  Proehllch  (U9),  have 
indicated  the  number  of  counselors  in  the  various  states  with  some 
indications  of  their  duties.  Probably  the  most  recent  compilation 
of  that  sort  is  contained  in  the  Jones  and  1ft  Her  study  of  the  national 
picture  of  student  personnel  and  guidance  services  in  1953  (7li). 

Arnold  (10)  has  utilised  a questionnaire  study  which  revealed  to  him 
poor  scheduling  of  counselors'  time. 


Criterion:  Client  Opinio 


Various  devices  have  been  used  to  evaluate  the  outcomes 
of  guidance  In  terms  of  the  opinions  of  various  individuals,  both 
lay  and  professional.  Many  authors  have  centered  their  studies 
around  the  opinions  of  the  client.  Such  opinion,  at  least  on  the 
surface,  would  seem  to  be  highly  important  and  one  could  sell  ask 
if  client  satisfaction  is  not  the  most  important  possible  outcome 
in  light  of  the  highly  personal  type  of  service  involved.  The  dif- 
ficulty seems  to  be,  however,  that  the  nurturatlve  and  permissive 
atmosphere  of  counseling  seems  to  lend  itself  to  the  creation  of  a 
favorable  attitude  on  the  part  of  most  clients,  idth  the  result  that 
considerable  surprise  mould  result  from  any  measurable  amount  of  dis- 
satisfaction. Unfortunately,  as  critics  are  wont  to  point  out,  the 
same  sort  of  expressions  of  satisfaction  would  probably  be  made  by 
the  consumers  of  the  services  of  charlatans,  tee  leaf  readers,  astro- 
logers, and  phrenologists.  This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  measures 
of  client  opinion  are  not  important;  it  is  to  suggest  rather  that 
they  must  be  considered  along  with  other  indices  of  satisfaction  and 
adjustment. 

Barahal  and  Brammer  (11)  have  made  such  a study  of  student 
opinion  by  means  of  permissive  interviews  with  college  freshmen  with 
respect  to  their  high  school  guidance.  This  study  was  notable  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  there  was  some  passage  of  time  and  a change 
of  envlronent  before  the  opinions  were  sought.  As  might  be  expected, 
some  of  the  "halo1'  effect  had  been  lost,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
satisfaction  was  expressed  and  the  chief  regret  of  the 
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students  was  that  they  had  not  had  more  of  the  guidance  sendees 
offered.  Brailey  (22)  coopered  student  opinions  iron  six  urban 
universities,  three  of  ahlch  maintained  centralised  counseling 
bureaus  and  three  of  which  maintained  more  decentralized  types  of 
counseling,  including  faculty  advisory  systems.  The  results  soemed 
generally  to  be  favorable  to  practices  of  centralized  counseling. 

Frledenberg  (U8)  devised  a means  of  measuring  student  opinion 
concerning  the  University  of  Chicago  College  advisory  system.  The 
reaction  was  again  essentially  uncritical)  the  students  seemed  to 
consider  that  the  scope  of  the  service  was  essentially  academic,  even 
though  there  was  some  indication  that  the  counselors  were  aware  of 
a reasonable  concern  for  other  problems.  Cameron  (25)  attempted  to 
evaluate  a faculty  advisory  system  by  means  of  a student  question- 
naire and  found  that  the  students  wanted  more  of  the  same  thing.  In 
an  unpublished  study,  Leighton  obtained  essentially  the  same  results 
by  the  same  methods  at  Tufts  College  in  1950.  Moser  (99)  used  a 
student  check  list  for  the  same  purpose  and  found  the  same  results, 
as  did  Seaman  (116)  in  his  Investigation  of  client  reactions  to 
vocational  counseling.  Kazan  (77)  has  devised  a five-item  scale  for 
each  of  ten  services  for  obtaining  student  opinion  as  to  the  worth  of 

Wren  and  Bell  (lliO)  made  one  of  the  most  extensive  studies 
of  this  sort  in  which  they  sought  the  opinions  of  5036  students  in 
13  different  colleges.  Hoppock  and  Diehl  (71)  have  reported  inter- 
views with  150  graduates  and  drop-outs  from  as  many  schools  and 


colleges  to  determine  what  they  remember  about  their  high  school 
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guidance.  They  present  no  statistical  sunoiary  but  17  interviews 
are  sumarisedj  moat  of  then  indicate  that  the  students'  only  coo- 
plaint  was  a lack  of  additional  services. 

Christensen  (27)  surveyed  senior  high  schools  in  San 
Francisco  where  93  per  cent  of  the  students  expressed  the  thought 
that  counseling  was  worth  while,  while  many  hoped  for  more  individual 
attention.  Patterson  and  Clark  (10U)  sought  to  determine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  faculty  counselors  in  the  College  of  Science,  Literature 
and  Arts  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  by  means  of  a questionnaire 
administered  to  three  successive  classes.  The  results  sere  consistent 
and  Indicated  gsntral  effectiveness,  in  the  opinion  of  the  students. 

Love  and  McCabe  (92)  sampled  the  opinions  of  freshmen  in 
respect  to  thoir  counseling  at  Ohio  State  University.  They  anployod  a 
questionnaire  consisting  of  63  ituas,  each  of  which  could  be  marked 
on  a five-point  scale  ranging  iron  "of  very  great  help"  to  "of 
practically  no  help."  This  study  had  the  additional  purpose  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  effects  of  professionally-trained  advisors 
and  those  advisers  who  were  not  speciflclally  trained  for  these  duties. 
On  moat  items  student  opinion  favored  a profesalonally-tralned  group 
to  a significant  degree. 

Criterion  i Expert  Opinion 

Various  devices  have  boon  used  to  obtain  export  opinion 
as  to  the  value  of  counseling.  Such  expert  opinion  was  utilised 
in  the  determination  of  the  adjustment  of  individuals  followed  up 
by  Williamson  and  Bordln  (13?)  after  contact  with  the  University  of 


Minnesota  Testing  Bureau.  Of  these  196  students,  87  per  sent  who 
"took  the  advice  of  the  counselors”  were  making  higher  grades  and 
more  satisfactory  adjustment  than  they  had  previously.  On  the  other 
hand,  of  the  37  cases  who  did  not  take  the  advice  of  the  counselors, 
less  than  10  per  cent  were  adjudged  to  be  asking  satisfactory  ad- 
justment. The  difficulty  with  this  typo  of  study  is  two-fold t it 
expects  others  to  accept  uncritically  the  "expert"  opinion  of  ad- 
justment and  it  fails,  as  has  been  previously  noted,  to  account  for 
the  differences  in  the  personality  adjustment  of  those  individuals 
who  are  willing  to  take  the  advice  of  counselors  as  opposed  to  those 
who  are  notj  such  differences  may  be  sufficiently  basic  and  impor- 
tant to  Invalidate  completely  any  differences  that  are  detected  in 
the  follOMip  study. 

Andreen  (6)  evaluated  guidance  in  California  Junior 
high  schools  by  a questionnaire  to  students  and  teachers  in  order  to 
combine  client  and  expert  opinion.  Rackham  (109)  obtained  expert 

personnel  areas.  Erickson  (li5)  obtained  what  he  considered  to  be  highly 
gratifying  results  to  a questionnaire  to  administrators  concerning  the 

specialists.  Color  (31)  has  reported  evaluations  mode  by  a msSber  of 
experts  of  the  New  York  Adjustment  Service.  Each  expert  used  his  own 
pattern  of  investigation. 

Williamson  (13b)  has  used  a method  of  having  case  records 
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of I (a)  adequacy  of  the  first  fax  interviews  In  establishing  stu- 
dent's problem!  (b)  attitude  of  student  toward  counselor  and  vice 
versa!  (c)  thoroughness  of  dlar^vasls  of  problem  and  Its  causes! 

(d)  adequacy  of  treatment!  (e)  completeness  of  the  oaae  record. 
KlUamson  then  compared  the  judges'  ratings  with  the  clients' 
reaction  to  the  counseling  obtained  at  the  time  of  counseling.  Al- 
though these  ratings  did  not  agree  substantially,  Wllllawon,  never- 
theless, concludes  that  the  expert  opinion  method  Is  feasible  for 
some  aspects  of  evaluation. 

Sachs  (lib)  reports  a study  conducted  In  the  Pasadena 
schools  In  which  student  and  teacher  opinion  were  sought  concerning 
tw>  alternative  plans  of  presenting  guidance  material.  This  study 
points  up  one  Interesting  aspect  of  the  use  of  expert  or  client 
opinion,  namely  the  necessity  of  giving  the  judge  sufficiently  appro- 
priate alternatives.  In  this  case  neither  of  the  plans  seemed  to  be 
particularly  appropriate  and  Sachs  states  that  neither  the  guidance 
people  Involved  nor  the  students  liked  the  alternative  that  was 
voted  into  second  place.  It  seems  that  under  such  conditions  It 
would  be  hardly  necessary  to  take  the  trouble  to  get  such  a statement 
of  opinion.  Rathbun  (110)  reports  a San  Francisco  evaluation  of 
counseling  and  guidance  in  which  questionnaires  to  students,  teachers, 
and  counselors  were  used  along  with  an  administrative  check  list  as 
the  chief  evaluAUm  criteria. 

For  a master's  thesis  at  ths  University  of  Florida, 
Kickliter  (82)  examined  the  beginnings  of  a teacher-counselor 
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guidance  program,  and  concluded  that  It  was  begun  successfully, 
primarily  upon  the  evidence  of  the  opinions  of  the  students,  the 
teachers,  the  parents,  and  others  who  were  ccncemed  with  the  pro- 

Daughtrey  (36)  studied  student  personnel  service  at  the 
University  of  Florida  by  sampling  student  and  faculty  reaction.  To 
obtain  student  opinion  he  utilised  the  vrenn-Kamm  Inventory  of  Stu- 
dent Reaction  to  Student  Personnel  Services,  while  Uahler's  Per- 
sonnel  Services  as  7ou  See  Then  was  used  to  tap  the  opinions  of  the 
faculty.  Generally  speaking,  both  groups  expressed  satisfaction, 
although  significant  differences  appeared  between  the  groups  in  re- 
spect to  specific  services. 

Tlis  well-known  Regents'  Inquiry  (118)  utilized  expert 
opinion  through  the  media  of  visitations,  letters  from  principals, 
and  questionnaires.  As  a result,  extensive  reeonoendatlons  wore 
made  concerning  the  expansion  of  guidance  services  In  the  state  of 
dew  fork. 

An  Interesting  variant  of  the  expert  opinion  type  of  evalu- 
ation was  reported  by  Ohlsen  (103)  who  discussed  a plan  by  which  dor- 
mitory counselors  could  rate  each  other  on  cooperatively  prepared 
rating  forms  and  Interview  schedules.  Such  a device  might  seem  to 
beer  further  investigation,  especially  in  light  of  the  Karine  Corps* 
success  of  eelfftjher  ratings  as  a means  of  predicting  success  of 
platoon  leaders  during  World  war  H.  Such  a device  would  esem  to  be 
particularly  applicable  to  training  situations. 
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To  aumarizo  bow  of  the  reasonably  obvious  criticisms  of 
evaluative  devices  that  place  too  much  emphasis  upon  so-called  ex- 
pert opinion  we  night  point  out  that  the  values  of  such  opinions 
of  course  vary  to  the  degree  to  which  the  critic  Is  willing  to  accept 


potential  effectiveness  unless  the  experts  have  the  opportunity  to 
rate  practices  that  have  some  reasonable  possibility  of  being  valu- 
able for  the  purpose  desired. 

Criterion!  Test  Results 

Still  another  typo  of  evaluative  study  is  that  which  em- 
ploys various  forms  of  testing  as  the  criterion  upon  which  to  base  the 
evaluations.  Carlson  and  Vandever  (2$)  report  the  use  of  the  Thematic 
Apperception  Tost  (TAT)  as  a clue  to  the  relative  effectiveness  of 
directive  and  non-directive  counseling  in  vocational  problems.  They 
used  three  groups  evaluated  by  the  Thematic  Apperception  Teat  in 
before-and-after  testing.  One  of  the  groups  was  counseled  with  non- 
directive techniques,  another  by  so-called  directive  methods,  and 
the  third  group  eaa  not  counseled.  Analysis  of  TAT  results  Indicated 
small  change  among  any  of  the  clients,  and  the  change  was  in  the 
same  direction  for  each  of  the  groups.  The  Implication,  according 
to  the  authors,  is  that  the  total  situation  In  Which  the  clients 
found  themselves  was  more  powerful  than  the  counseling  In  pro- 
ducing the  effects  noted.  The  question  here.  It  scons  to  this 
writer.  Is  whether  or  not  the  findings  on  the  Thematic  Apperception 
Tost  are  applicable  as  a means  of  identifying  counseling  efficiency 


in  respect  to  vocational  problems,  that  little  evidence 


had  in  this  field  gives  some  indication  that  the  terminologies  and 
the  factors  of  personality  as  described  by  the  users  of  projective 
tests  do  not  necessarily  coincide  with  those  qualities  by  the  same 
name  as  they  are  ordinarily  encountered  in  life  situations.  Rust  (113), 
for  example,  has  pointed  out  that  soveoent  responses  on  the  Rorscliach, 
ordinarily  considered  to  be  indicative  of  creativity,  are  not  related 
to  measures  of  creativity  in  artistic  activities. 

Uuench  (100)  has  used  the  Rorsobaoh  and  other  indices 
as  means  of  evaluating  non-dlrectlvo  psychotherapy.  Dressell  and 
Uatteson  (U0)  have  used  a so-called  Test  of  Self-Ondorstardlng  as  a 
moons  of  evaluating  the  effect  of  client  participation  in  test  inter- 
pretation. The  Teat  of  Self -Orders  tan  ding  sas  given  before  counseling, 
which  included  the  use  of  ordinary  standard  testa,  and  again  after 
counseling.  Results  were  obtained  immediately  after  counseling  end 
again  after  a tec-months  lapse.  The  results  were  favorable  to  those 
clients  who  participated  mast.  There  was  some  indication,  however, 
that  other  M poets  of  the  counselors'  presentations  entered  into  these 
results  inasmuch  as  the  favorable  results  accrued  to  the  clients 
of  particular  counselors  who  ordinarily  elicited  most  client 
participation  whether  the  particular  client  in  question  had  par- 
ticipated greatly  or  not. 

Kofanvor  and  Rand  (80)  developed  a scries  of  commercial 
tests  as  a result  of  their  extensive  work  of  appraising  guidance  in 
secondary  schools  that  are  designed  to  measure  the  effectiveness 
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It  has  been  stated  before  that  It  to  surprising  that  a 
group  of  workers  who  are  dedicated  by  the  very  nature  of  their  occupation 
to  the  use  of  various  measurement  means  have  used  tests  so  little 
In  evaluating  the  effects  of  their  own  work*  The  reason  for  this 
neglect  can  undoubtedly  be  traced  to  the  complexity  of  the  results 
that  are  hoped  for,  but  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  believe  that  many 
of  the  desired  results  of  counseling  can  be  identified  In  terns  of 
learnings,  understandings,  and  knowledge  that  are  susceptible  to 
fairly  definite  measurement  In  the  same  way  in  which  other  aspects  of 
the  educative  process  are  measurable. 

Criterion  i External  Phenomena 
Another  great  group  of  studies  have  used  as  the  evaluative 
criteria  such  external  phenomena  as  grade-point  averages,  number  of 
drop-outs,  number  of  failures,  years  on  tbs  job,  number  of  promotions, 
and  other  factors  that  lend  themselves  to  being  counted. 

Price  (107)  used  such  devices  in  his  study  of  improving 
freshmen  achievement  through  guidance,  and  Blackwell  (18)  has  made 
an  extensive  study  of  this  sort  as  a means  of  evaluating  the  immediate 
effectiveness  of  the  Testing  and  Ouldance  Bureau  at  the  University  of 
Texas.  She  reoognlses  the  difficulties  inherent  in  attempts  to  evaluate 
immediate  effectiveness  in  comparison  with  the  eventual  outcomes,  but 
tee  fact  remained  that  the  guided  group  in  her  study  Increased  grade- 
point  averages  to  a degree  teat  was  significant  at  the  five  per  cent 
level. 
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Teven  (125)  Bade  a similar  study  of  1200  freshnen  at 
a large  liberal  arts  college  in  an  urban  community.  Half  of  the  group, 
selected  t®r  chance  in  order  of  registration,  were  counseled  systemati- 
cally through  four  years  by  faculty  advisers  appointed  by  the  dean. 

These  students  were  matched,  person  for  person,  on  the  basis  of 
score  and  percentile  rank  on  the  American  Counoil  on  Education  Psychologi- 
cal Examination,  sex,  age,  oollege  class,  race,  religion,  and  curriculum 
choice.  The  results  Indicated  that  for  those  students  associated 
with  systematic  counseling,  a considerably  larger  percentage  was 
graduated!  53.7  per  cent  of  the  counseled  group  as  compared  with 
36.2  per  cent  of  the  non-counseled  group  despite  the  fact  that  for 
the  counseled  group  graduating  the  mean  ACE  score  was  lower  than  for 
the  non-counseled  graduating  group.  Similar  results  were  obtained  by 
Bennett  (lit)  in  her  evaluation  of  an  orientation  program  at  Stanford 
University. 


Sumsary  and  Conclusions 

To  summarise,  ws  have  noted  a vast  range  of  research 
studies  in  guidance,  some  experimental  and  some  observational.  Despite 
the  years  of  evaluative  studies  and  of  the  increasing  numbers  of 
evaluations  of  the  evaluative  studies,  certain  problems  persist  in 
the  field.  Among  these  problems  is  the  difficulty  of  controlling 
the  variables}  counseling  does  not  operate  in  a vacuum  but  rather 
within  a noxus  of  interrelated  influences  upon  the  Individual.  Inas- 
much as  each  of  these  factors,  individually  or  collectively,  may 
compare  favorably  with  the  guidance  situation  in  terms  of  Influence, 


it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  attribute  to  guidance  whatever 
change*  say  be  noted.  Tide  problem  has  been  partially  met  in  guid- 


ance research  by  the  use  of  control  groups,  which  are  similar  in 
all  Important  characteristics  to  the  experimental  group  with  the 
exception  that  they  do  not  receive  guidance  or  that  aspect  of  guidance 
in  ldiioh  the  researcher  is  interested.  This  device  is  not  com- 
pletely satisfactory,  however,  inasmuch  as  the  matching  cannot  be 
perfect  and  also  because  subtle  Influences  will  continue  to  enter 
in  such  a way  that  they  may  be  more  disturbing  to  one  group  than  to 
the  other.  This  condition  may,  in  turn,  be  partially  resolved  if 
the  experiment  or  observation  is  sufficiently  replicated.  If,  for 
example,  cooperative  programs  of  research  in  guidance  could  be 
developed  so  that  similar  experiments  or  observations  could  be  made 
in  a number  of  different  geographical  regions  and  at  various  times, 
eo  could  begin  to  have  faith,  if  the  results  were  sufficiently  similar, 
that  the  results  were  indeed  causally  related  to  the  Independent 
variable. 

Another  persistent  problem  has  been  associated  with  the 
time  factor.  Aasuming  that  "good"  results  are  obtained  through 
evaluative  studios  made  lamediately  after  counseling  or  guidance, 
what  evidence  exists  that  the  amelioration  will  persist  over 
a sufficiently  long  period  that  the  total  offset  can  be  considered 
valuable?  Conversely,  some  research  has  indicated  that,  in  the 
long  run,  counseled  Individuals  mods  Mutt  was  considered  to  be  more 
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no  significant  changes.  This  would  suggest  the  need  for  longitudinal 
studies  and,  to  the  extent  that  guidance  proves  valuable,  for  pervasive 
and  continuous  counseling  programs.  The  value  of  a number  of  tine 
samples  may  be  illustrated  by  a rather  neat  experiment  performed 
by  Courts  (8,  pp.  73-75)  a few  years  ago.  He  was  interested  in  the 
effects  of  tension  upon  looming,  but  only  one  aspect  of  his  results 
is  pertinent  to  this  discussion.  He  found  that  learning  occurred 
in  approximately  equal  amounts  whan  the  Individual  was  under  no 
tension,  as  measured  by  a dynamometer,  and  *en  the  individual  was 
under  tension  equal  to  approximately  three-quarters  of  his  oapaclty. 

Had  Courts  been  satisfied  with  observing  only  at  these  two  points,  ho 
would  have  missed  the  most  important  result  of  his  experiment. 

Actually  be  measured  also  at  a number  of  other  points  along  the  ten- 
sion continuum,  and  thereby  was  able  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  "learning  efficiency  increases  as  tension  increases,  up  to  some 
moderate  tension  level,  and  thereafter  efficiency  decreases." 

A third  major  problem  has  been  the  determination  of  adequate 
criteria  within  tho  various  areas  with  which  guidance  and  counseling 
are  concerned.  The  importance  of  this  problem  has  led  the  writer  to 
group  the  evaluative  studies  herein  reviewed  on  the  basis  of  the 
criterion  or  critoria  used  by  the  resoarcher.  The  problem  hero  is 
to  find  some  event  or  circumstance  of  the  non-counseling  world  against 
which  the  effects  of  counseling  can  be  compared  or  measured.  The 
criteria  used  for  the  present  classification  included:  the  presenos 
or  absence  of  specific  services;  tbs  use  of  spociflc  techniques. 


and  the  qualities  and  duties  of  counselors;  client  opinion;  export 


opinion]  teat  results]  and  external  phenomena  such  as  grade  point 


averages,  number  of  drop-outs,  number  of  positions,  and  number  of 
years  In  a specific  position.  The  specific  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  each  criterion  wore  discussed  si thin  the  body  of  the 
chapter.  It  Is  believed  that  they  could  bo  grouped  under  tso 
general  headings!  primary  and  secondary.  Ifcr  secondary  waild  be 
meant  those  criteria  that  mould  bo  valuable  only  aa  a primary 
relationship  Is  established  that  would  Indicate  that  thoy  themsolvee 
have  meaning,  for  example,  there  is  point  in  evaluating  a guidance 
program  in  terms  of  the  presence  or  absor.ee  of  a specific  service 
only  after  that  specific  service  has  been  proved  to  be  of  value. 

establishment  of  goals  of  a sufficiently  detailed  nature  that  they 
can  be  operationally  defined  and  then  measured.  Academic  adjust- 
ment, for  example,  would  probably  bo  considered  generally  desirable, 
but  does  academic  adjustment  always  moan  the  increase  of  grade-point 
averages?  It  would  certainly  soem  not  In  the  case  of  a compulsive 
student  who  Is  already  "over-achieving,*  This  problem  is  a complex 
one,  and  can  be  resolved  only  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
all  workers  dealing  with  human  values  and  human  development. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


GUIDANCE  AND  TOE  IMPROVEMENT  OP  CURRICULUM 

In  the  chapters  that  follow,  IV  through  VII,  attention  Is 
given  to  the  specific  areas  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  respondents' 
replies  to  the  questionnaire  described  in  Chapter  n.  In  the  present 
chapter,  the  evidence  concerning  the  contributions  of  guidance  to 
the  lnqjrovement  of  curriculum  is  discussed. 

The  fact  that  improvement  of  the  curriculum  was  selected  by 
the  respondents  as  an  area  in  which  further  evidence  of  efficiency  was 
desired  will  probably  como  as  no  surprise  to  the  majority  of  workers 
both  In  guidance  and  In  curriculum.  It  has  long  been  recognised  by 
workers  In  both  fields  that  a necessity  for  collation  of  efforts 
exists,  but  somehow  relatively  little  tangible  progress  has  been  made. 
Prom  a logical  point  of  view  the  relationship  batmen  curriculum  and 
guidance  should  be  clear.  Strang  (27)  has  likened  this  relation- 
ship to  that  represented  by  two  overlapping  circles  with  the  common 
area  being  Indicative  of  the  many  points  at  whioh  guidance  and 
curriculum  merge  and  Interact.  It  Is  difficult,  however,  to  see  how 
even  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  circles  there  ran  be  complete 
isolation  one  from  another.  We  should  be  more  Inclined  to  agree  with 
Strang  when  she  lists  the  five  specific  ways  in  which  guidance  and 
curriculum  are  closely  related!  (a)  an  unsuitable  curriculum  will 
create  more  problems  than  a large  staff  of  counselors  can  correct] 
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(b)  an  inadequate  curriculum  will  block  effective  guidance;  (c)  la* 
eights  gained  In  the  guidance  of  individuals  Should  be  used  in 
curricular  studies;  (d)  many  phases  of  guidance  nay  lead  toward 
ourxiculun  modification;  and  (e)  guidance  through  groups  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  curriculum 

'corkers  whose  palmary  allegiance  is  in  the  field  of  curri- 
culum have  seconded  these  notions.  Bostwiok  ($)  has  pointed  out 
the  decisive  need  for  closer  relationship  between  guidance  and  the 
curriculum  and  has  emphasised  tie  need  for  those  charged  with 
determining  the  curriculum  to  utilise  the  materials  uncovered  by 
guidance  people.  Kills  (7)  has  stressed  tho  fact  that  guidance  can 
give  the  data  in  regard  to  students  and  to  the  community  that  is 
needed  for  tho  development  of  more  effective  curriculum.  The  studies 
of  Davis  and  Gilchrist  (6)  and  of  Gaffney  (ID)  have  indicated  the 
possibility  of  improvement  of  ouiTiculun  through  a study  of  the  needs 
of  youth  as  reflected  ty  data  uncovered  by  guidance  procedures. 

Kiel  (21)  baa  warned  against  the  sort  of  "crystallisation"  that  stems 
from  failure  to  be  aware  of  the  needs  of  the  times.  "Crystallisation," 
she  says,  "has  been  described  as  a good  beginning  that  has  turned  in 
upon  Itself." 


-hd.  donee  for  Curricular  Change 

The  evidence  uncovered  by  guidance  and  guidance-related  studies 
that  suggest  the  need  for  constant  curricular  revision  is  legion.  Nor- 
ton and  Lawler  (2lt),  for  example,  have  supplied  us  with  some  rather 


startling  indications  that  this  is  not  completely  a land  of  opportunity! 
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3,000,000  adults  living  in  America  have  never  attended 
any  kind  of  schools  10,000,000  adults  have  had  so  little 
schooling  that  they  are  virtual  illiterates.  Half  of  the 
brightest  and  most  talented  youth  of  the  nation  leave  school 
prematurely.  2,000,000  children  aged  6 to  16  were  not  in 
any  kind  of  school  in  19liO.  The  schooling  provided  millions 
of  American  children  who  are  in  school  is  so  inferior  and 
brief  that  it  leaves  them  unprepared  to  moot  the  domands 
made  upon  them  as  citlsena  and  as  individuals. 

In  a follow-up  survey  reported  by  Bedford  (2)  only  59.S  per 
cent  of  the  boys  and  61.9  per  cent  of  the  girls  Indicated  that  they 
knew  the  training  required  for  their  chosen  work.  Bedford's  study  also 
indicated  the  reciprocal  relationships  that  must  exist  between  curri- 
culum and  guidance.  As  he  pointed  out,  the  assumption  seems  to  be 
justified  that  the  less  diversified  the  curriculum  the  larger  the 
percentage  of  students  who  choose  professional  work.  One  of  the 
great  problems  in  guidance  has  been  to  make  students  aware  of  the 
vastness  of  the  world  of  work  and  to  attempt  to  channel  those  less 
suited  for  the  professions  into  the  more  appropriate  occupations.  Here 
apparently  is  indication  of  one  reason  for  the  difficulty  of  the  task! 
the  limited  opportunity  afforded  to  students  because  of  the  narrow  cur- 
riculum that  continues  to  exist  in  so  many  places. 

Many  writers,  including  Leonard  (19),  Heaton  (Hi),  Parker  and 
Russell  (2$),  Kelley  (17),  and  FToehlich  (9),  have  Indicated  the  wide 
variety  of  services  and  information  available  through  guidance  for 
teachers  and  curriculum  planners,  but  most  share  tho  point  of  view  of 
PToehlich,  who  believes  that  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  that  this 


otually 


Mort  and  Cornell  (23)  studied  a number  of  schools  that  had  not  made 
certain  adaptations  being  studied*  They  pointed  out  that  the  teachers 
concerned  were  usually  "in  a position  of  neutrality  with  reference  to 
then."  As  the  authors  state,  "...in  a great  number  of  cases  the 


teachers  are  actually  unaware  of  the  conditions  and  problems  demanding 
the  change  and  the  various  adjustments  which  schools  in  other  places 


Rand  (13)  has  pointed  out  an  interesting  corollary  to  this 
concept.  He  believes,  on  the  basis  of  a number  of  studios  of  local 
school  situations,  that  the  information  drawn  from  the  larger  national 
or  regional  surveys  is  not  impressive  as  far  as  teachers  in  a particu- 
lar local  situation  are  concerned.  Neither  is  that  which,  though 
local,  may  be  thought  of  by  them  as  reflecting  conditions  pertaining 
to  "the  other  fellow."  To  back  his  contention,  he  cites  a number  of 


instances  idiere  local  studies  induced  those  particular  local  faculties 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  curricular  change. 


New  Course  Offerings 

Despite  this  general  tendency  toward  maintaining  the  status 
quo,  however,  there  have  been  a considerable  number  of  situations  re- 
ported in  the  literature  in  which  knowledge  of  etudent  needs  and  com- 
munity opportunities  have  led  to  substantial  changes  in  the  curri- 
culum. Miller  (22)  reports  a number  of  these.  The  schools  in  tho 
Philadelphia  area,  for  example,  have  for  many  years 
to  ohook  with  colleges  on  how  well  the  high  sehool  > 


made  it  a practice 


student  tor  post-high  school  training.  As  those  evaluative  studios 


havo  shifted  from  follow-up  with  the  dean  of  Oo  college  exclusively 
to  Include  the  opinions  of  the  students  themselves,  high  schools  have 
discovered  the  need  for  improvements  other  than  in  sub J sot-matter 
mastery.  California  has  completed  a study  involving  some  13,000 
school  drop-outs,  graduates,  and  former  students  of  hi^i  schools  and 
Junior  colleges.  Uaty  of  the  students,  especially  those  who  went  on 
to  college,  had  specific  suggestions  for  curricular  change,  many  of 
whloh  proposed  more  adequate  preparation  of  students  for  the  mare 
difficult  type  of  college  studies. 

A Bloomington,  Indiana,  study  described  needs  as  they  mere 
seen  by  three  separate  groups i parents,  non-parents,  and  high  school 
students.  The  parents  believed  that  a need  existed  for  a more  funo- 


unders tending  of  pupils  on  the  part  of  teachers.  Mon-parents  wanted 

on  college  preparation,  but  wanted  a hotter  curriculum  for  pupils 
going  to  oollege,  more  teaching  of  practical  things  that  help  pupils 
In  every-day  life,  increased  emphasis  on  tolerance  and  value  of 
democratic  freedoms,  more  emphasis  on  manners  and  consideration  for 
others  and  upon  such  personal  qualities  as  honesty  and  responsibility, 
and  upon  good  work  habits.  Students  themselves  felt  that  there 
should  be  better  understanding  of  pupils  and  that  better  and  younger 


pupil  behavior 
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should  be  Improved.  Other  studies  have  indicated  the  need  for  special 
attention  to  the  learning  problems  of  the  mentally  retarded,  slow 
learners,  individuals  with  special  physical  and  emotional  handicaps 
and  gifted  students. 

In  a Virginia  state-wide  survey,  employers  emphasised  the 
need  for  pupils  to  develop  desirable  personal  characteristics  and 
skills.  They  namsd  them  in  the  following  order  of  importance! 

(a)  reliability}  (b)  cooperatlvenees)  (c)  truthfulness}  (d)  ability 
to  use  figures  accurately  and  rapidly}  (e)  punctuality}  (f)  courtesy} 
(g)  the  ability  to  write  plainly  and  correctly.  As  a response  to  this 
sort  of  expressed  need,  public  schools  have  introduced  the  teaching 
of  psychology  on  a rather  wide  basis.  A 1950  study  by  Engle  (8) 
indicated  that  1,082  high  schools  In  29  states,  or  a total  of  6.1i  per 
cent  of  the  high  schools  In  those  states  offered  such  courses. 

These  and  other  states  reported  that  material  designed  to  teach  per- 
sonal characteristics  such  as  those  listed  by  the  Virginia  employers 
were  included  in  such  courses  as  home  economics,  social  studies, 
problems  of  democracy,  citizenship,  health  and  physical  education, 
and  life  adjustment. 

Other  studies  have  attempted  to  secure  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  social  and  economic  needs  of  the  commmity.  Miller 
quotes  as  a typical  example  the  occupation  survey  made  in  Bonneville, 
Missouri,  a town  of  approximately  8,000  population.  The  study 
presents  detailed  information  of  the  occupational  life  of  the  town. 


listing  and  rating  of  tha  personality  traits  desired  of  aaploj'^os. 


and  an  analysis  of  what  the  esployors  think  the  schools  should 
emphasize  In  preparing  youth  for  employment.  The  survey  has  been 
completed  too  recently  to  permit  changes  in  curriculum,  but  the  extent 
to  which  the  school  and  commmity  worked  cooperatively  in  arriving 
at  the  conclusions  would  seem  to  warrant  optimism  concerning  future 

Blockoma  (1,)  has  reported  a study  extending  over  a two-year 
period  concerning  the  schools'  holding  power  Is  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
As  a result  of  this  study  a nudbor  of  roconnondatlona  for  the  various 
school  levels  were  mdo.  The  following  suggestions  were  included 
among  the  recosmwndations  made  for  the  elementary  sohooli  more 
Individual  consideration  should  bo  given  to  problems  of  reading  readi- 
ness j and  hiring  teachers  from  ethnic  and  economic  backgrounds  more 
nearly  comparable  to  that  of  the  students  should  bo  considered.  At 
the  senior  high  school  level,  Blocksaa's  group  racomaended,  because  of 
the  discovery  that  the  main  interest  of  the  avorago  boy  drop-out  is 
automobiles,  that  a type  of  body  shop  be  installed  in  eaeb  high  school 
so  that  tenth-graders  could  have  a course  in  the  theory  and  repair 
of  automotive  engines  and  motors.  Despite  the  short  period  of  time 
in  which  many  of  the  recommendations  have  boon  in  practice,  Blocksma 
has  reported  a noticeable  decrease  in  tho  numbor  of  school  drop-outs. 

Tork  Experience  Programs 

Other  schools  have  reported  the  inclusion  of  work  experience 


vocational  life. 


s of  bridging  the  gap  between  scholastic  and 
school  systeoB  as  those  In  Philadelphia,  Youngs- 


town, New  York,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francis- 
co, among  others,  have  Incorporated  supervised  work  experience  pro- 
grams as  an  established  part  of  the  curriculum  to  help  meet  the  needs 
of  young  people*  Such  a program  In  Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  (1) 
has  permitted  students  to  gain  actual  work  experience  for  one-half 
day  and  remain  In  school  for  the  other  half-day.  During  the  1950-1951 
year,  261  boys  were  placed  on  the  cooperative  program.  The  school 
department  reports,  without  giving  specific  figures,  that  many  of 
these  boys  would  have  been  forced  to  quit  school  had  they  not  had 
the  type  of  financial  assistance  which  this  program  was  able  to  give 
them,  an  advantage  over  and  above  that  which  was  afforded  them  ty  the 
experience  itself. 

Cold  (12)  has  discussed  many  of  these  cooperative  progress, 
and,  of  particular  interest  to  this  study,  has  described  the  Diversi- 
fied Occupations  Program.  This  program,  especially  In  the  South, 

Sold  says,  has  made  It  possible  for  the  young  people  to  get  vocation- 
al training  and  Industrial  experience  that  they  would  otherwise  have 
missed.  Similar  to  the  Allentown  program,  this  arrangement  permits 
the  student  to  spend  one-half  day  at  work  and  one-half  day  at  school 
during  his  last  two  years  of  his  secondary  education.  Even  the  school 
experience,  however,  la  not  something  apart  from  the  work  experience, 


heavily  from  It  and 


the  responsibility  of 
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attributing  to  the  work  the  widest  possible  general  and  theoretical 

A number  of  colleges  have  developed  well-known  programs  of 
work  experience  as  a rogular  part  of  tbs  curriculum  to  assist  in 
meeting  not  only  the  immediate  financial  problems  of  these  young  people, 
but  also  needs  of  broader  typo  of  vocational  experience  and  training 
than  they  might  otherwise  have  been  able  to  obtain  through  a more 
conventional  type  of  college  curriculum.  Famous  among  theee  programs 
are  those  of  Antioch  College,  of  Northeastern  University,  and  of  the 
School  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  of  Cornell  University. 


tendencies  toward  General  education 
It  should  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  only  results  of  the 
studies  of  youth  needs  and  of  social  opportunities  have  been  courses 
and  programs  dealing  with  vocational  Information,  orientation,  and 
experience.  Mary  of  the  studies,  aa  a matter  of  fact,  tended  to  In- 
fluence the  curricular  offerings  In  exactly  the  opposite  direction.  A 
number  of  studies  have  shown  that  no  specific  educational  experience 
is  required  for  a vast  number  of  worthwhile  occupations.  Oonnell 
(11)  has  stated  that  an  analysis  of  educational  requirements  of  Dll 
Jobs  listed  In  the  census  report  of  1930,  jobs  which  employed  31  of 
the  Ii9  million  people  gainfully  employed,  shows  that  approximately  four 
por  cent  of  these  Jobs  demand  no  formal  schooling  at  all.  Approximate- 
ly 23  per  cent  of  these  Jobs  demand  of  the  workers  an  elementary 
school  education  or  its  equivalent  (the  ability  to  read,  write,  and 


perform  simple  arithmetical  processes).  Slightly  mare  than  26  per  cent 


quire  graduation  from  a high  school,  or  its  equivalent,  while  nearly  13 
per  cent  require  as  ouch  as  a college  degree  or  its  equivalent.  It  mas 
possible,  therefore,  to  determine  that  in  approximately  67  per  cent  of 
the  occupations  education  is  given  definite  consideration.  It  mill  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  amount  of  formal  education  is  surprisingly 
small  and  there  is  no  indication  that  it  needs  to  be  particularly 
specialised.  Stated  in  terms  of  workers,  the  analysis  reveals  that 
for  61r  per  cent  of  the  gainfully  occupied  population  a definite  education- 
al requirement  exists,  but  for  miy  the  requirement  is  neither  excessive 
nor  specialised,  for  the  remaining  j6  per  cent  the  workers  will  find 
that  their  eqiloytra  prefer  to  hire  workers  who  have  acquired  certain 
levels  of  formal  education.  Bven  here,  however,  the  belief  exists  that 
many  of  these  requirements  reflect  employers'  faith  that  they  will  ob- 
tain “better”  onployeos  if  they  seek  those  with  higher  formal  education 
than  any  notion  of  particular  skills,  knowledge,  or  understanding  that 
such  education  might  provide. 

Bell  (3)  has  presented  the  following  table  to  indicate  the 
mintimm  educational  specifications  for  certain  occupational 

Uniraum  Educational  Specifications  of  Qnploywrs  in 
Hiring  for  2216  Occupations  in  181  Industries 

Minimum  Educational  Specification  Percentage 

None  U7.1 

Some  elementary  school 
Elementary  school  graduation 
Some  high  school 


7.8 
12.1 

3.8 


High  school  graduation 
College  graduation 


20.2 

2.5 

6.5 


The  analysts  working  with  Bell  on  this  Inquiry  have  stressed 
that  there  is  nothing  naglc  about  these  figures  and  that  they  represent 
merely  some  current  Indication  of  the  amount  of  training  that  some 
employers  feel  workers  should  have.  They  do  suggest,  however,  that 
the  data  have  significant  implications  for  education  generally  and 
for  occupational  adjustment  in  particular.  Among  other  things,  they 
definitely  suggest  that  the  satisfactory  adjustment  of  workers  on  jobs 
does  not  In  a majority  of  Instances  call  for  specialised  vocational 

Similarly,  Heed  (26)  conducted  a study  of  Junior  high  school 
withdrawals  in  Minneapolis  that  seen  to  indicate  that  the  school  system 
had  been  placing  too  much  stress  upon  vocational  skills  for  those 
pupils  who  are  forced  to  leave  school  early,  either  bocause  of  economlo 
necessity  or  because  of  lack  of  success  In  school  work.  The  study 
shows  that  75  per  cent  of  the  Junior  high  school  withdrawals  find 
Jobs  that  can  be  learned  In  less  than  a week.  Reed  states  that  the 
Introduction  of  the  machine  processes  Is  changing  the  type  of  job 
so  rapidly  that  it  is  becoming  increasingly  important  that  young  people 
who  leave  school  early  should  have  an  understanding  of  Industrial 
conditions  and  more  general  education  loading  to  better  social  adjust- 
ment rather  than  specific  vocational  training. 

Koepke  (18)  found  similar  results  In  a survey  of  88  firms 
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representing  33  Industries.  Of  all  the  operations  surveyed  22 
per  cent  required  a training  tine  of  lees  than  one-half  a month  for 
their  satisfactory  performance,  33  per  cent  required  trom  one-half 
to  t»o  months,  17  per  cent  fron  three  to  nine  months,  16  per  cent 
from  ten  months  to  tee  years,  8 per  cent  frcei  tiro  to  four  years, 
and  U per  cent  four  years  or  more.  The  total  of  the  first  three  per- 
centages mould  Indicate  that  72  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  opera- 
tions required  a training  time  of  less  than  nine  months,  and  la  indica- 
tive of  the  relatively  small  amount  of  specialized  training  needed  in 
the  great  masa  of  industrial  jobs.  It  has  been  noted  by  Koepke  and 
others  that  the  apprentice  system  of  training  la  today  almost  obsolete. 
Only  lid)  operators  or  about  U per  cent  of  the  1|133  operations  sur- 

Thore  is  a reasonably  widespread  belief  that  training  by 
vocational  or  trade  schools  has  replaced  the  apprenticeship  system, 
but  during  the  survey  only  tmo  operations  were  found  for  which  the 
workora  had  been  trained  In  a vocational  school.  Training  for  89 
per  cent  of  the  operations  was  received  within  the  plant.  Trades, 
in  other  words,  are  essentially  disappearing,  yet  nany  trade  aohools 
continue  to  teach  separate  trades.  The  data  also  show  that  workers 
shift  from  one  job  to  another  with  startling  ease,  and  that  they 
have  no  real  difficulty  In  shifting  iron  one  industry  to  another. 

The  major  distinction  to  be  found  among  the  workers  In  the  Koepke 


between  skilled 


senl-ekilled.  It  Is 
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tlona  In  one  trade. 

The  Lynds  (20)  discovered  as  early  as  1929  that! 

All  that  Is  left  of  the  four  year  apprenticeship 
system  of  9000  sorters  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanic 
induotriee  is  three  or  four  score  apprentices  scattered 
through  the  building  and  molding  trades.  The  superin- 
tendent of  a leading  Widdlofcown  machine  shop  says  75 
per  cant  of  our  force  of  800  men  can  be  taken  from 
fans  or  high  school  and  trained  in  a seek's  tine. 

As  a result  of  studies  of  this  sort  renesed  emphasis  has  been 
placod  upon  various  aspeots  of  general  education.  Jones  and  lailer 
(16)  have  pointed  out  that  many  new  subject  offerings  have  been 
stimulated  by  a direct  recognition  of  the  revealed  problems  and 
needs  of  pupils.  These  include  eonnunitv  civics,  social  studies, 
local  government,  citizenship,  democratic  living,  human  relations, 
social  solence,  occupations  and  careers)  orientation  to  school  and 
home,  home  living,  and  social  living)  group  conferences  and  explora- 
tory guidance)  student  services,  student  leadership,  student  government, 
audio-visual  education)  psychology  and  mental  hygiene,  human  re- 
latione, guidance,  and  personnel  problems,  practical  psychology, 
ethics,  and  social  adjustment)  health  and  physical  education,  life 
adjustment,  boy-girl  relationships,  and  personal  development. 


Reorganisation 

It  sill  be  noticed  that  these  curricular  offerings  reflect 
not  only  a broadened  basis  for  vocational  orientation  and  experience 
but  also  many  aspects  of  a broader  approach  to  other  more  personal 
aspects  of  living.  This  need  has  been  met  not  only  by  the  addition 


to  the  curriculum  but  by  the  reorganisation  of  currlcu- 
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lar  offerings,  many  of  which  cut  through  the  more  conventional  lines 
of  demarcation  along  the  fields  of  study.  At  least  theoretically 
important  within  this  area  has  been  the  development  of  the  so- 
called  core  programs.  At  the  college  level  similar  forces  have 
resulted  in  important  changes  in  the  academic  and  non-academic  realm. 
Williamson  and  Darley  (28)  have  reported  the  history  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  General  College  as  it  steamed  from  a study  of  students 
with  high  probability  of  failure.  The  resulting  reorganisation  has 
made  possible  a two-year  program  that  is  terminal  for  some  and  la 
preparatory  for  the  final  two  years  of  college  for  others,  all  of 
whom  might  have  had  difficulty  with  the  more  formal  college  program 
because  of  either  somewhat  lower  ability  or  poorer  background  of 
academic  educational  achievement.  A somewhat  similar  study  occurred 
at  the  University  of  Florida  with  a partially  stellar  result  in  the 
formation  of  a general  university  college.  Boston  University' 3 
General  Collage  reflects  perhaps  more  than  any  other  the  results  of 
guidance  studies,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  its  forma- 
tion but  also  in  rospaot  to  its  actual  curricular  offerings. 

Guidance  has  been  elevated  to  one  of  the  four  major  curriculum 
divisions  and  students  spend  approximately  one  quarter  of  their  time 
in  etudioe  dealing  with  their  own  orientation,  adjustment,  and  dovelop- 


The  studios  mentioned  and  a great  number  of  other  wim'iar  ones 
have  led  also  to  the  formation  of  the  community  colleges,  the  exten- 
sion and  reorganization  of  the  programs  of  junior  colleges,  the 
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establishment  of  programs  of  adult  education  and  tbs  provision  of 
schools  for  the  very  young. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

In  summary.  It  mill  be  noted  that  these  Individual  reports 
have  been  accepted  uncritically  somewhat  on  their  own  merits.  Actually, 
there  seems  to  be  relatively  dear-cut  evidence  that  guidance  studies 
have  led  directly  to  curricular  chango.  that  lias  occurred  has  been  a 
great  number  of  studies,  some  conducted  by  guidance  people  and  seme 
ly  other  agencies,  that  have  Indicated  the  neoda  of  young  people  and 
the  opportunities  that  are  available  within  the  socio-economic  system. 
There  have  also  been  reported  by  many  schools  and  school  systems 
rather  elaborate  changes  In  school  curricular  offerings,  experiences, 
and  opportunity.  Although  there  Is  rarely  a clear  out  and  definitely 
demonstrated  cause  -and-e  ff ect  relationship  between  the  studies  and 
the  changes  it  can  nevertheless  be  safely  assumed  that  it  has  mary 
times  existed.  The  further  question  remains  as  to  what  degree 
change  constitutes  l^provmaent.  The  resolution  of  this  question 
would,  of  courso,  require  the  evaluation  of  the  entire  educational 

It  may  be  stated  that  guidance  and  guidance  type  studies 
have  revealed  voluminous  information  concerning  individuals,  groups, 
and  social  and  economic  opportunities  and  requirements.  As  a 
corollary  there  has  been  change,  sometimes  'Iras tic,  in  the  curricu- 
lar offerings,  opportunities,  and  experiences  supported  by  our  formal 
educational  institutions.  That  this  change  has  boon  slow  and  far 
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from  universal  should  not  be  surprising.  As  liort  and  Cornell  (23) 
have  po in tod  outi 

In  our  educational  system  as  it  has  functioned  In  the 
past  there  can  be  expected  to  be  a period  of  fifty  years 
beteeen  the  recognition  of  a noed  and  the  first  introduc- 
tion In  a local  community  of  a service  to  meet  the  need. 

Dr.  Cyril  Sargent  of  Harvard  University  has  pointed  out  in  private 
conversation  that  following  even  the  fifty  years  there  Is  a period 
of  diffusion  covering  a similar  length  of  time  daring  which  the  spread 
of  the  adaptation  follows  typically  a normal  growth  curve.  In  the 
light  of  this  pattern  even  the  average  school  la  bound  to  leg  sons 
twenty-five  years  behind  the  best  practices  and  seventy-five  years 
behind  the  theory.  It  should  further  be  noted  In  summary  that  such 
changes  as  have  occurred  have  not  necessarily  been  the  result  of 
guidance  studies.  The  fast  remains,  however,  that  these  studies  have 
produced  Information  demanding  change.  Change  has  occurred.  Many 
administrators  have  stated  that  the  changes  were  the  results  of  the 
information  revealed  through  the  guidance  studies.  It  seen  safe  to 
assume,  therefore,  that  guidance  studies  have  resulted  In  changes  in 
currioulum— changes  that  are,  we  have  faith,  improvements. 

To  conclude  in  more  detail,  the  following  statements  s om  to 
bo  justified  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  that  hao  been  reviewed  In 

1.  General  agreement  among  workers  in  guidance  and  in 
currioulum  exists  to  the  belief  that  guidance  studies 
have  provided  voluminous  material  useful  in  determining 
needed  curricular  changes. 
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goidahcs  as  ah  aid  to  tkachhss 

On  another  point  raised  try  the  administrators  who  wore 
respondents  to  the  questionnaire,  helping  teachers  understarei  pupils, 
little  Indeed  of  a research  nature  has  boon  discovered.  Experience 
eould  seem  to  indicate,  of  course,  that  all  effective  guidance 
programs  have  been  built  upon  an  exchange  of  information  between 
teachers  and  guidance  workers,  and  there  are  probably  few  guidance 
workers  who  would  not  consider  one  of  their  prime  responsibilities 
the  sharing  of  information  concerning  students  with  teachers  in  such 
a way  as  to  be  of  any  possible  aid  to  the  student.  It  is  believed, 
moreover,  that  the  evidence  discussed  elsewhare  concerning  the 
development  of  curricular  changes  bears  directly  upon  this  question 
of  assistance  to  the  teacher.  Certainly  curricular  change  would 
have  been  impossible  had  it  not  been  for  an  acceptance  of  the 
evidence  concerning  conditions  demanding  change  by  the  teachers,  and 
the  result  would  apparently  need  to  be  a fuller  and  better  under- 
standing by  them  of  the  students  involved.  Here  once  again,  perhaps 
crucial  reliance  must  be  placed  upon  the  thousands  of  reported  and 
unroported  case  studies  that  purport  to  have  involved  the  teachers 
in  the  adjustment  pattern  of  the  various  counseling  situations 


id  Scholarship 
o great  a distortion  of  logic  is  Involved  if 


the  numerous  studies 


related  Increased  so  ho  lore  hip 


counseling  might  be  considered  as  bearing  on  this  question  of  increased 
understanding  by  teachers,  although  many,  it  is  supposed,  sould  argue 
that  this  evidence  more  clearly  bears  upon  increased  knowledge  of 
teachers  by  students.  At  aqy  rate  these  studies  have  borne  groat 
similarity  in  method  and  results.  They  involved  the  matching  of 
control  and  experimental  groups  with  counseling  as  the  variable  factor, 
land  (12)  used  91  pairs  of  high  school  students,  Williamson  (18) 
studied  freshman  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  halters  (17)  used 
college  students  as  did  Blackwell  (k)  at  the  University  of  Texas. 
Howland  and  Ackley  (13)  studied  a group,  all  of  whom  were  marked 
as  potential  failures.  In  all  of  these  cases  increased  scholarship 
marked  the  experimental  groups,  although  Walter's  findings  wore  a 
bit  disconcerting  to  professional  counselors  1 naimnr-h  as  ha  found 
more  gain  in  a group  of  students  counseled  by  senior  student  counselors 
than  in  the  group  counseled  by  faculty  advisers.  Each  of  these 
groups,  however,  achieved  better  than  the  non-counsel od  group. 

In  a more  elaborate  study  of  the  same  nature  Tovan  (16) 
selected  188  oollege  freshmen  and  matched  them  on  the  basis  of 
American  Council  on  Education  Psychological  Examination  scores,  sex, 
age,  oollege  class,  rase,  religion,  and  choice  of  curriculum. 

Analysis  of  the  two  groups  also  showed  them  to  be  about  equal  in 
socio-economic  and  geographical  distribution.  The  experimental 
group  was  assigned  to  faculty  counselors  who  were  selected  on  the 
basis  of  teaching  ability,  good  Judgment,  sensitivity,  cud  expressed 


willingness  to 


in  this  capacity. 


least  six  intorvic 


required  during  the  freshman  year,  four  during  the  sophomore  year, 
and  two  in  each  of  the  Junior  and  senior  years.  Among  a number  of 
results  favorable  to  the  experimental  group  in  respect  to  academic  ad- 
justment was  tho  fact  that  101  of  tbo  experimental  group  in  comparison 
with  68  of  the  control  group  graduated,  despite  the  fact  that  the  101 
experimental  graduates  had  a loser  mean  score  on  the  American  Council 
on  Education  Psychological  Examination  than  did  the  68  control  graduates, 
Holladay  (10)  in  1S29  made  a study  of  tho  offeots  of  counseling 
on  lowest  docile  freahasn.  Once  again  matched  groups  sere  used,  this 
time  with  53  in  each.  At  the  and  of  three  years  Holladay  concluded 
that!  (a)  the  counseled  group  had  maintained  a higher  average  than 
expected;  (b)  there  were  fewer  drop  outs  from  the  counseled  group 
(e)  there  were  fewer  drop  outs  among  the  counseled  group  because  of 
discouragement  over  poor  gradesj  (d)  there  was  evidence  of  a more 
sincere  effort  of  the  counseled  group  to  adjust  to  university  life. 

Aa  Proehlioh  points  out,  however,  there  la  little  evidence  in  Holladay' s 
at’idy  to  Justify  his  last  two  conclusions.  Moreover,  in  1933  freeman 
and  Jonas  (9)  made  a follow-up  study  on  Holladay.' s subjects.  They 
found  that  on  the  basis  of  final  academic  standing!!  (a)  the  grades  of 
the  two  groups  were  about  tho  same;  (b)  there  was  no  significant 
difference  in  the  number  of  probationers;  (c)  although  20  from  tho 
control  group  and  7 from  tho  experimental  group  were  dropped,  sus- 
pensions caoo  later  for  the  control  group;  (d)  only  one  more 


graduated  from  tho  experimental  group 
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There  Is  sane  Indication  here  that  counseling  In  some  cases  nay  merely 
postpone  the  evil  day,  a point  that  seems  worthy  of  further  Investiga- 
tion. 

There  is  an  equally  strong  implication,  however,  that  a con- 
tinuous and  pervasive  program  of  guidance  might  have  prevented  the  long- 
tens  less  favorable  results  reported  by  Freeman  and  Jones. 

The  relationship  of  theso  studies  to  the  tople  under  Investi- 
gation, namely  whether  guidance  holpe  teachers  to  understand  pupils, 
as  we  have  mentioned  previously,  is  not  an  obvious  one.  Experience, 
however,  would  seem  to  lndioate  that  part  of  the  counseling  process 
that  would  lead  to  the  kind  of  results  Indicated  would  In  many  oases 
have  Included  the  enlistment  of  aid  and  understanding  of  the  faculty 
members  Involved.  That  this  may  not  bo  an  entirely  beneficial  result 
may  be  Indicated  by  the  Freeman  and  Jones  follow-up  of  the  Holladay 
study.  The  impllcatlco  here  Is  that  If  there  Is  substantial  evi- 
dence that  counseling  of  these  groups  that  showed  increased  scholar- 
ship for  a time  Included  the  persuasion  of  teachers  to  use  different 
standards  In  their  judgments  of  ouch  students,  the  practices  might 
he  considered  to  be  somewhat  questionable.  Other  studies  of  the  same 
nature  include  Cowley's  (6)  experiment  of  attaaptlig  to  keep  football 
players  id. thin  the  realms  of  academic  respectability.  Re  counseled 
such  a group  for  three  years  and  found  a sliarp  increase  In  marks  and 
In  the  percentage  idio  continued  to  be  eligible  for  football  over  the 
usual  expectancy. 


(2)  conducted  a similar  study  of  scholarship  and  the 


of  a series  of  Interviews  upon  it.  In  alternate  semosters 


the  students  ware  interviewnd  by  faoulty  members  other  than  those 
under  whom  the  student  had  received  a failing  grade.  The  guidance 
director  interviewed  those  who  failed  two  or  more  courses,  muring 
the  terms  when  interviews  were  held  Adams  found  a definite  reduction 
in  the  number  of  failures.  When  the  entire  series  of  Interviews 
was  discontinued,  moreover,  conditions  in  respect  to  scholarship 
reverted  to  their  prior  status. 


School  Surveys 

A somewhat  more  specific  source  of  evidence  concerning  the 
amount  of  help  or  lack  thereof  teachers  have  received  from  guidance 
workers  has  come  from  reports  of  various  school-survey  comittoos. 
Moat  of  these  are  sufficiently  particular  and  peculiar  to  a given 
locality  as  to  have  little  general  applicability,  but  do  throw  some 
light  upon  the  situation.  A report  (5)  from  the  survey  of  the  schools 
of  Heston,  Massachusetts,  for  example,  states  in  parti 

In  grades  9 through  12  a great  deal  of  guidance  in  Poston 
is  unprogrammed  and  informal,  and  comes  from  the  personal 
interest  that  good  toachsrs  always  have  in  their  students. 
However,  two  individuals  supply  a considerable  part  of 
the  guidance  service.  One  is  the  superintendent  who  is 
eminently  approachable  and  interested  and  1*0  has  had  a 
long  experience  in  counseling.  The  other  is  a teacher 
who  baa  been  designated  counselor  and  in  spite  of  a 
full  touching  program  manages  to  find  about  an  hour  a 
day  for  individual  student  counseling.  This  teacher  has 
also  had  considerable  experience  and  also  professional 
training  in  guidance  work.  Both  give  as  much  time  as 
possible  to  the  guidance  of  other  teachers  in  their 
work  with  students. 


A»  contrary  ovidenco,  t ho  report  of  the  Surrey  comalttee  (15)  that 
studied  the  schools  of  Warrick,  Rhode  Island,  said! 

There  is  little  evidence  to  show  that  teachers  are  in- 
formed concerning  the  abilities  and  needs  of  their 
pupils  or  that  they  have  taken  the  extra  time  necessary 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  details  of  occupational 
employment  and  the  personal  problems  of  their  students 
as  thsy  exist  outside  of  their  orn  classrooms. 

This  bit  of  negative  evidence,  however,  should  not  be  construed  as  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  guidance  to  assist  the  teaching  staff  Inasmuch 
as  no  formal  program  of  guidance  existed  in  that  situation. 

Special  Techniques 

Occasional  reports  have  appeared  in  which  fills  question  has  re- 
ceived special  focus.  Diffenbaugh  (7)  reports  on  an  attempt  to  de- 
termine whether  thumbnail  sketches  of  incoming  pupils'  background 
would  help  teachers  to  understand  their  pupils  and  assist  thaa  to 
adjust  mors  rapidly  to  the  sohool  situation.  He  used  as  a criterion 
the  number  of  drop-outs,  which  were  ae  high  as  35  per  cent  prior  to 
the  operation  of  this  procedure.  Following  the  gathering  of  the 
thumbnail  sketches  by  the  counselors  and  their  distribution  to  the 
teachers,  the  drop-outs  decreased  to  7 per  cent  and  most  of  those,  it 
was  reported,  resulted  from  the  type  of  situation  that  would  ordinarily 
cause  the  drop-out  to  ho  considered  unavoidable. 

Abrahamson  (1)  has  reported  an  attempt  to  Improve  the  human 
relations  in  the  olnssrooms  of  the  Connecticut  public  sohools  by 
having  teachers  meet  with  on  educational  consultant  to  discuss  various 


hypotheses  concerning  emotional  needs.  Movies  that  depleted  such 


tant.  Diagnose  • of  needs  of  "problem  children"  wi 
each  teacher  chose  one  child  from  his  own  room  for  special  study 
with  the  aid  of  the  consultant.  The  urnet  needs  of  the  child  were 
diagnosed  and  the  teacher  attempted  to  amend  her  curriculum  to  meet 
those  needs.  These  meetings  with  the  consultant  continued  for 
fifteen  weeks  for  discussion  of  progress  or  lank  thereof,  for 
suggestions,  and  for  discussion  of  techniques.  The  results  were 
evaluated  in  terms  of  the  opinions  of  the  teachers  Involved.  When 
asked  if  they  sensed  improvement  because  of  the  consultation  88 
per  cent  replied  in  the  affirmative  and  cited  achievement  of  improved 
rapport  with  children,  more  cooperation  with  other  teachers,  and 
more  cooperation  of  the  child  with  clasaaates  as  evidence.  Nine 


per  cent  sow  no  significant  change  and  three  per  cent  were  uncertain 
in  regard  to  the  results. 


Summary  and  Conclusion 

In  sunmary,  the  evidence  that  has  been  reported  in  the 
literature  concerning  the  help  given  to  teachers  by  guidance  workers 
in  understanding  pupils  is  slight  and  in  moat  cases  that  which 
exists  is  somewhat  circumstantial.  Despite  this  fact  a — «n 


exist- 
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and  teachers*  Ry  the  very  nature  of  the  relationships  involved  In 
this  question,  answers  to  It  sould  bo  unlikely  to  appear  In  the  re- 
search litorature.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  in  light  of  the 
findings  in  respect  to  changes  in  curricula  and  in  respect  to  the 
constantly  growing  place  of  the  teacher  in  guidance  programs,  there 
is  great  need  for  research  in  this  area  or  for  application  of  findings 
from  such  other  areas  as  group  process,  field  theory,  and  social 
psychology  as  might  be  applicable. 

Haro  specifically,  a resume  of  these  studies  would  seen  to 
suggest  the  following  conclusions: 


1.  Studios  have  clearly  shown  that  increased  scholarship  has 
resulted  iron  appropriate  guidance  prolans;  Only  one  of 
ei^it  studies  heroin  reviewed  suggests  negative  results. 


3.  In  two  studies  reported  in  which  special  techniques 
eqployod  to  aid  teachers  in  their  understanding  of 
the  results  were  considered  favorable. 

Consideration  of  tbo  results  of  these  studies  would  suggest 


that: 


1. 


continuous  programs  of  guidance  is  again 
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CHAPTER  71 


GUIDANCE  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
PrRSONAL  QUAIITISS 

That  the  administrators  chose  development  of  personal 
qualities  as  an  area  in  which  they  express  hope  for  the  im- 
provement of  guidance  practices  may  bo  surprising  to  some  in- 
asmuch as  there  has  rarer  been  a completely  oloar  directive  from 
the  people  to  the  schools  establishing  letter's  responsibility 
in  this  area. 

Responsibility  of  the  Schools 

Itany  agencies  related  to  the  schools,  however,  have  taken 
the  attitude  that  this  area  of  growth  and  developoont  must  be  at 
least  sharod  by  then  and  by  the  specialists  within  the  school 
system  who  are  preparod  to  handle  this  phase  of  child  development. 

The  schools  have  been  baoked  in  this  point  of  Viet  by  many  repre- 
sentatives of  the  areas  of  clinical  psychology,  mental  hygiene,  and 
other  professional  groups  who  have  been  primarily  concerned  with 
the  personal-social  develppoent  of  individuals.  Among  the  out- 
standing spokesman  for  the  schools'  role  in  this  aspect  of  develop- 
ment have  been  the  Msnningors  and  Frank,  the  latter  of  whom,  especially, 
sees  the  schools  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  social  institu- 
tions that  must  take  the  responsibility  for  personal  development. 

Beecher  (6),  a clinical  psychologist,  makes  a plea,  almost 
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naive  in  light  of  nary  of  the  recent  criticisms  of  the  schools,  for 
"social  learning"  to  replace  or  at  least  to  supplement  the  "three 
R's."  Lenroot  (16)  has  been  typical  of  a number  of  writers  in  the 
field  in  specifying  the  responsibilities  of  the  school  in  the  develop— 
asnt  of  healthy  personalities.  Us  suggests,  for  example,  that  in 
elementary  schools  tbs  great  need  is  for  fellowship  and  advsnturej  for 
the  adolescents,  he  believes  that  the  channeling  and  the  developing 
of  interests  and  abilities  as  is  reflected  in  the  usual  programs  of 
vocational  guidance  should  be  of  extreme  importance  to  meet  the  parti- 
cular developmental  needs  of  that  age. 

Kotinaky  (lb),  on  the  other  hand,  although  in  general  agree* 
amt  with  the  purpose,  le  not  so  sure  that  we  know  the  kinds  of 
things  that  will  contribute  to  the  development  of  a healthy  person- 
ality and  urges  the  support  of  further  research,  such  as  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  White  House  Conference.  He  indicates  a number  of 
lacunas  in  our  knowledge  in  this  area.  Lenroot  and  many  others  havs 
indicated,  as  a corollary  responsibility  of  the  schools,  the  necessity 
to  maintain  an  atmosphere  of  mental  hygiene  and  to  watch  for  danger 
signs  of  incipient  maladjustment. 

Elusive  nature  of  "Personality" 

Many  authors  have  noted,  however,  that  danger  signs  have 
moaning  not  in  and  of  themselves  but  for  individuals.  In  this 
respect,  Bauer's  (?)  study  of  a pair  of  monosygotio  twins  is  nr- 
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Dimmers  (9),  moreover,  has  hit  upon  a notion  nail  known  to 
social  psychologists  ahen  he  states  that  that  which  passes  as  poor 
"personality"  may  well  be  poor  situation.  Personal  qualities  are 
to  a large  extent  a function  of  the  total  situation  and  Dimmers 
realises  that  on  occasion  rather  simple  environmental  manipulation 
in  the  form  of  changing  teachers,  ahanglng  Jobe,  or  changing  employers 
may  correct  almost  mlraouloualy  what  were  considered  to  be  personal 
quality  deficiencies.  Schools  have,  nevertheless,  taken  increased 
responsibility  for  the  development  of  qualities  that  the  adult  mem- 
bers of  the  school  community  have  considered  to  be  "good."  This 
tendency  has  bean  the  result,  to  a certain  extent  at  least,  of  the 
kind  of  studies  quoted  in  the  chapter  in  which  changes  in  ourrleuln 
were  discussed.  There  has  been  in  addition  a kind  of  evidence  supplied 
by  Leon  C.  Stowell  (10),  vice-president  of  the  Underwood,  Elliott, 
fisher  Company,  who  stated  to  the  assembled  convention  of  the  New 
fork  State  Vocational  Association  in  1939  that  90  per  osnt  of  the 
dismissals  in  his  company  were  caused  by  laitnoaa,  tardiness,  care- 
lessness, and  other  unfortunate  personal  qualities  rather  than  by 
lack  of  Skill  or  ability. 

Trait  Approaoh 

There  has  generally  been  no  deterrent  among  the  researchers  in 
this  field  to  establish  or  to  postulate  certain  traits  of  character  os 
ones,  despite  the  feet  that  the  evidence  tram  Gestalt  and 
yohology  haa  rather  clearly  Indicated  the  relativity  of 


desirable 
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traits  aid  the  complexity  and  the  totality  of  personality  organisation. 
1 number  of  researchers  have  attempted  to  dmoonatrate,  moreover,  that 
individuals  are  not  particularly  capable  of  judging  themselves  as 
possessing  undsslrable  traits  of  personality.  Herlock  (12),  for 
example,  studied  1|23  shite  and  Negro  children  firom  grades  7 and  8 in 
a public  school  In  Hes  Tort.  Each  child  sas  told  to  check  one  of 
each  of  30  pairs  that  more  nearly  described  him.  Of  the  12,690 
responses  made  by  the  group  of  Ii23  children  only  763,  or  6 per  cent, 
of  these  sere  ones  relating  to  socially  undesirable  character  traits. 
The  traits  "proud,"  "daring,"  and  "bad-tempered"  were  most  often 
ahosen  In  this  group  of  763  responses  and  those  least  often  chosen 
sere  "stingy,"  "distrustful,"  and  "cosardly."  When  the  30  undesir- 
able responses  were  subdivided  Into  three  groups  of  10  each  on  the 
basis  of  the  degree  of  uniesirability  it  was  found  that  the  percentage 
of  the  most  undesirablo  traits  was  leas  than  that  of  the  nedlumly 
undesirable  and  that  the  percentage  of  nedlumly  undesirable  In  turn 
was  less  than  the  percentage  of  least  undesirable. 

Similarly  Knight  and  frsnzen  (13)  studied  110  junior  uni- 
versity students  In  the  aprl%  of  1921  and  asked  them  to  rate  In 
order  of  importance  to  thaoe elves  a list  of  Interests  varying  In 
character  from  the  essential  to  the  trivial.  The  students  sore  then 
asked  to  rote  those  interests  for  the  Ideal  junior.  The  coinci- 
dence of  the  ratings  led  the  researchers  to  conclude  that  these 
juniors  tended  to  think  that  "he  Is  as  he  should  be."  When  the  same 
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group  rated  the  interests  In  order  of  Importance  to  the  typloal 
Junior,  the  diacrepenoy  that  resulted  led  the  reaearahere  to  cen- 
olude  that  there  la  a tendency  for  "the  junior  to  think  that  hie 
fellow  juniors  are  not  what  he  believoe  they  should  be."  Research 
with  additional  groups  led  Knight  and  rransen  to  conclude  that 
"in  our  reporters,  a group  of  graduate  students,  upperclassmen,  and 
professors,  there  was  a clear  tendency  to  speak  well  of  themselves 
in  those  virtues  considered  of  greater  importance  by  them  and  to 
rata  themselves  less  highly  in  traits  considered  less  vital." 

A number  of  experiments  have  been  reported  the  object  of 
which  was  to  determine  the  degree  to  wldoh  guidance  practices  could 
result  In  the  developoent  of  so-called  desirable  qualities  and  the 
elimination  of  undesirable  traits  of  character.  Sister  Uary  Amato re 
(2)  reports  a procedure  tried  in  a parochial  school  in  which  all 
of  tha  teachers  were  enlisted  to  aid  students  to  overcome  unde- 
sirable traits  of  character.  The  students  were  rated  in  the  fall 
on  the  basis  of  group  discussions,  and  certain  undesirable  traits 
that  purportedly  obtained  for  each  of  the  students  were  decided  upon 
as  an  area  for  work  by  the  student  in  cooperation  with  her  teachers 
throughout  the  year.  In  the  spring  each  student  was  rerated  on 
these  qualities.  So  statistics  were  reported  inasmuch  as  the  study 
was  still  in  progress  at  the  time  of  the  report  but  the  author 
claims  that  such  data  as  they  have  collected  are  "encouraging." 

There  is  no  report  as  to  the  spodfio  type  of  guidance  activities 


that  hare  been  used  to  bring 


Other  Techniques 

Hef  feman  and  others  (11)  have  used  the  case-study  technique 
with  students  in  elementary  schools  to  demonstrate  the  need  of  ami  the 
desirable  results  of  steady  promotion  and  other  organisational 
patterns  that  they  believe  mill  develop  a sound  personal  development. 

In  a rather  neatly  designed  small  experiment,  Worbols  (20) 
divided  a ninth  grade  into  oquated  halves | the  control  group  received 


guidance  for  three  years.  Both  groups  sere  than  tested  by  the  Luria 
technique,  vhioh  involves  involuntary  roeponsee  to  a word-os aoclation 
teat.  According  to  the  author,  the  exparlmantal  group  gave  signifi- 
cant evidence  of  greater  stability.  The  difficulty  of  accepting  at 
ita  face  value  research  of  this  typo  falls  under  three  general 
problems  that  eere  discussed  in  Chapter  nil  (a)  the  basis  for 
equating  the  groupaj  (b)  lack  of  knowledge  in  sufficient  detail  of 
the  program  administered  to  the  experimental  groupj  and  (e)  whether 
cr  not  the  luria  technique  oan  be  accepted  as  a sufficiently  valid 
indication  of  "stability." 

A somewhat  similar  experiment  was  reported  by  Aldrich  (1). 
She  took  two  groups  of  freshmen  girls  vho  made  low  scores  on  tests  of 


intensive 


counseling  and  social  guidance. 


the  and  of  the  year  there 


significant  difference  in  inventory  sooree  and  ratings  of  adjustment 
in  favor  of  the  experimental  group.  Of  particular  Importance  in  this 
research  sas  a follow-up  study  after  an  interval  of  several  years)  the 
experimental  group  bad  participated  in  more  college  activities, 
more  college  and  coosunity  committees,  and  had  held  more  offices. 

The  control  group,  however,  had  mads  slightly  better  grades  in  their 
four  years  in  college  and  more  of  then  were  married  at  the  time  of 
the  follow-up. 

Problems  of  Delinquency 

A research  projeot  that  was  specifically  designed  to  search 
for  evidence  of  the  effect  of  guidance  upon  personality  development 
was  reported  by  Lauck  (1$).  In  the  course  of  her  work  os  a court 
peychologlst,  she  interviewed  a group  of  delinquents.  Without 
calling  special  attention  to  then,  the  included  a number  of  questions 
pertaining  to  their  opportunities  for  guidance  and  other  educational 
experiences.  Sho  then  attempted  to  get  a control  group  of  non- 
delinquent  individuals  who  were  roughly  similar  to  the  delinquents 
in  such  areas  as  age,  socio-economic  status,  and  length  of  schooling. 
Lauck  very  readily  admits  the  inappropri  atenoss  of  this  basis  for 
selecting  a control  group  and  points  out  that  there  la  vary  little 
evidence  to  Indicate  that  the  control  group  wee  at  all  equated  in 
any  important  particulars.  Notwithstanding  this  and  other  faults  of 
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the  research,  she  reports  that  twice  as  nary  non-delinquents  as 
delinquents  claimed  to  have  had  guidance  experiences.  Moreover  nore 
delinquents  were  dissatisfied  with  their  occupations,  a fast  which 
leads  Lauck  to  believe  that  effective  vocational  guidanoe  night 
possibly  have  been  a deterrent  to  the  delinquency,  inasmuch  as  other 
researchers,  she  says,  have  purported  to  find  relationship  between 
delinquency  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  vocational  role. 

One  of  the  most  imposing  research  attempts  in  this  area  was  the 
experiment  reported  by  Powers  and  Hittmar  (17)  known  as  the  Cambridge- 
Somerville  youth  study.  This  study  began  in  1935  and  325  boys  each  were 
placed  into  so-called  C (control)  and  T (treatment)  groups.  The  T 
group  got  special  attention  frca  a counselor,  free  medical  care,  and 
some  special  tutoring,  lhey  did  not,  however,  receive  any  intensive 
counseling  in  the  form  of  psychotherapy  nor  family  modification. 

In  thla  light,  perhape,  it  la  not  eurpriaing  to  find  that  there  waa 
actually  more  overt  delinquent  behavior  found  among  the  T'a  than  amoi« 
the  C'e.  The  research  does  seem  to  shew  rather  clearly,  however,  that 
merely  'having  a friend  to  turn  to*  does  not  solve  problems  of  delln- 


Case  Studios 

Guidance  workers  themselves  have  had  to  rely  to  a great  ex- 
tant upon  individual  ease  studies  to  demonstrate  the  efficacy  of 
counseling  in  this  area  of  the  development  of  personal  qualities. 
Despite  all  of  its  shortcomings  in  respect  to  subjectivity  of  Jixlgments 
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and  short -tarn  rather  than  longitudinal  evaluation,  the  fact  remains 
that  for  the  groat  majority  of  counseling  cases  such  evidence  »m 
probably  remain  all  that  mill  evar  exist.  The  ao-oalled  client- 
centered  therapists  especially,  because  of  the  vozy  nature  of  their 
procedures,  hove  espoused  this  form  of  evaluation.  To  a great  ex- 
tent evaluation  for  them  has  been  a transcript  of  the  case  inter- 
view. Typical  of  this  approach  has  been  the  presentation  by  Rogers 
(18),  in  Ms  ohlef  introduotoiy  statement,  of  the  verbatim  case  of 
Herbert  Bryan.  The  Rogerian  point  of  vise  seems  to  be  essentially 
that  the  case  record  speaks  for  itself  and  that  little  additional 
evaluation  seems  necessary.  Another  example  of  this  point  of  view 
is  the  relation  by  the  Blxlors  (7)  of  an  interesting  short  case  which 
we  quoto  verbatim! 

St  1 came  here  to  take  tests,  but  the  girl  at  the  desk 

says  that  sometimes  people  get  help  just  from  counseling 
and  I got  to  thinking  that  that  is  probably  what  I 


Cl  The  girl  at  the  desk  started  you  to  thinking  about 
counseling  as  a solution  to  your  problem. 

St  Tes.  You  see,  I want  to  go  into  medicine,  but  the 
boy  I am  going  to  marry  is  studying  accounting. 

(She  tells  bit  by  Mt  that  she  wonders  about  the 
wisdom  of  getting  medical  training  because  she  feel* 
that  her  future  husband  will  be  inferior  to  hor.) 

Cl  You're  beginning  to  wonder  whether  you  should  study 
medicine  because  you  feel  you  would  be  superior  to 
your  husband. 

Si  Yes.  I don't  think  that's  good,  do  you? 

Ci  You  feel  its  inadvisable  to  have  s position  superior  to 
your  husband. 
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Si  Sore — Maybe  the  problem  isn't  whether  I should  take 
medicine,  but  whether  I should  marry  Charles— Of 
course  it  is l X hadn't  thought  of  it  that  way,  but 
that's  it.  I can  answer  that  myself. 

Despite  the  enthusiasm  and  the  optimism  of  the  client-centered 
therapists,  many  students  of  research  and  evaluation  would  possibly 
have  considerable  question  about  the  efficacy  of  the  case  report's 
standing  as  its  own  evaluation.  Even  on  the  basis  of  the  transcript 
some  critics  have  questioned  whether  or  not  anything  vary  signifi- 
cant happened  to  Herbert  Bryan  and  a groat  number  of  critics  and  others 
would  probably  experience  mild  guilt  feelings  in  regard  to  the  plight 
of  the  Bixlors'  Charlos.  Most  researchers,  moreover,  realising  the 
vast  difference  that  may  exist  between  Staten  site  and  other  forme 
of  overt  behavior,  might  well  want  to  look  for  future  outcomes 
rather  than  to  put  oiwgjlete  reliance  upon  the  statement  of  the 

Typical  of  the  more  usual  type  of  case  study  is  that  recorded 
by  Washington  (1?)  of  a girl  whose  adjustment  to  a number  of  per- 
sonality difficulties  o teamed  from  her  being  accused  of  stealing  a 
pockotbook,  an  event  the  importance  of  ldiloh  became  minimised  in 
light  of  the  total  adjustment  and  development  that  was  depleted 
as  following  within  the  counseling  sessions. 

In  suaraaiy  the  research  literature  has  confirmed  belief  that 


guldanoe  writers 


effect.  The  literature  tends  to  be  filled 


sonal  qualities  as  the  provinc 
in  particular,  despite  the  tat 
a clear-cut  directive  to  that 
elth  discussions  of  appropriate  measures  by  guidance  Heritors  and  teachers 
baaed  iq>on  theoretical  constructs  rather  than  upon  expsrinental  evidence. 
A number  of  ojcporlnents  have  appoarod,  novortholess,  the  great  majority 
of  which  have  tended  to  indicate  that  guidance  has  been  efficacious  In 
developing  qualities  that  have  been  considered  to  be  desirable  and  In 
eliminating  qualities  deemed  undesirable.  Moreover  it  is  believed  that 
most  counselors  mould  consider  that  a great  mass  of  ease  otodiea  known 
only  to  Individual  counselors  have  convinoed  the  people  concerned  mith 
the  cases  of  the  efficacy  of  counseling  In  this  area.  The  great  problem 
hare  as  in  other  aspects  of  evaluation  of  counseling  is  In  the  deter- 
mination of  mhat  constitutes  acceptable  personality  adjustment  and  of 
operational  definitions  that  mould  lend  themselves  to  observation  and 


meaauremant. 
conclusions  ■ 


i studies  have  suggested  the  following 
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heroin,  one  suggests  favorable  results,  the  other 
suggests  slightly  negative  findings.  Whore  the  results 
rare  unfavorable,  honever,  the  guidance  techniques  that 
nary  workers  would  suggest  as  most  promising  wore  not 
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GUIDANCE  AND  THE  CHOICE  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

In  no  other  area  of  guidance  have  there  been  more  elaborate 
atteapts  to  neaaure  the  outcomes  than  In  the  field  of  occupational 
choice  and  adjustment.  By  And  large,  the  criteria  on  whloh  these 
studies  have  been  judged  bear  a great  deal  of  similarity  to  those 
discussed  In  Chapter  III,  although  a fee  special  cases  have  entered 
in  light  of  the  special  problems  involved.  Such  studies,  for  enuqile, 
have  used  the  opinions  of  Individuals  oonoemod,  both  client  and  ex- 
pert. In  the  case  of  client  opinion  such  expressions  have  been  sought 
both  In  relation  to  the  actual  counseling  experiences  and  In  regard 
to  the  Individual's  satisfaction  el thin  his  chosen  occupation. 

Client  Opinion 

Suoh  a study  eas  reported  by  Sightwlck  (Sit).  One  hundred 
and  seventy-three  students  sere  followed  in  respect  to  the  relation- 
ship of  vocational  interest  to  job  satisfaction.  The  conclusion 
drawn  eas  that  there  eas  four  times  more  satisfaction  than  dis- 
satisfaction when  the  job  was  related  to  the  expreesod  vocational 
interest,  and  four  times  more  dissatisfaction  than  satisfaction  when 
the  present  job  eas  not  related  to  vocational  interest. 

Occasionally  comparative  results  of  different  methods  have 
been  judged  on  the  basis  of  client  opinion.  Stone  and  Slmos  (58) 
report  a study  of  personal  counseling  versus  counseling  by  letter 
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for  applicants  at  a public  employment  office.  During  this  study 
occupational  recommendations  rare  arrived  at  in  the  sane  way  tar 
both  groups,  but  one  group  of  applicants  received  a personal  inter- 
view; the  other,  a letter.  A follow-up  questionnaire  six  months 
later,  for  which  there  was  an  80  per  cent  return,  indicated  satisfaction 
on  the  part  of  all  applicants,  but  a slight  edge  in  tome  of  degree 
of  satisfaction  was  expressed  by  the  interviewed  group. 

Studies  using  essentially  the  sane  criteria  have  focussed 
attention  upon  out-of-eohool  assistance  received  by  students  in  respect 
to  making  vocational  choices.  Boone  (8)  sought  the  opinion  of  5,000 

cent  who  indicated  the  main  influence  toward  the  choice  of  occupa- 
tion was  in  school,  while  the  other  67  per  cent  indicated  being 
influenced  moat  by  persons  or  factors  outside  of  school.  The 
majority  group  said  that  they  had  received  leas  value  in  a social 
studies  course  in  which  occupational  information  was  stressed  than 
in  other  school  subjects. 

Webster  (63)  folio wed -up  a group  of  125  individuals  who 
received  vocational  or  educational  guidance  between  1934  and  1937. 

He  reports  that  a great  majority  of  the  clients  expressed  a favor- 
able attitude  toward  the  counseling  situation.  In  one  of  the  most 
Inclusive  studies  of  this  sort,  Bella  (18)  asked  17,246  pupils  how 
much  help  they  had  received  from  school  in  making  educational  and 
vocational  plane.  Three  thousand  said  that  they  had  had  help  in 
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making  vocational  oholoe  aid  a similar  number  said  that  they  hoi 
had  nono.  Those  pupils  who  liad  attended  private  schools  claimed  that 
such  schools  were  more  helpful,  at  least  in  respect  to  makteg  eduoa— 


evaluation  of  occupational  information  courses.  Roeber  (1x9)  reports 
results  of  a questionnaire  that  was  sent  to  2,000  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  grade  boys  and  girls  in-22  high  schools  in  Illinois  ani 
Wisconsin.  The  survey  revealed  that  the  average  unit  on  occupations 
was  too  general  to  bo  of  much  assistance,  in  the  opinion  of  the  studente. 

In  the  elaborate  study  hy  Rotbney  and  Keens  (SO),  tabulation 
of  student  opinion  was  one  of  a number  of  ways  in  idiich  the  guidance 
program  studied  was  evaluated.  This  study  made  use  of  equated  groups, 
one  of  which  received  counseling,  the  other  of  which  did  not.  More 
of  the  guided  group  felt  that  what  they  had  learned  in  high  school 
was  of  value  in  choosing  a vocation  and  finding  a job.  tore  of  tbs 
guided  grog)  felt  that  they  hod  chosen  the  rl”ht  school  or  the  right 
Job.  The  guided  group  was  more  definite  concerning  their  vocational 
plane  and  aeons  of  e If  acting  then  and  they  expressed  greater  feelings 
of  security  and  of  confidence  in  eventually  getting  the  work  that 
they  wanted. 

Studies  in  this  area  have  also  made  extensive  use  of  export 
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opinion  as  a means  of  evaluating  tho  results  of  counseling.  Such  a 
device  is  frequently  used,  as  a matter  of  fact,  as  a moans  of  on- 
the-spot  evaluation  before  the  case  is  actually  closed.  Such  is  the 
situation  in  Veterans  Administration  Guidance  Centers,  share  frequent- 
ly as  many  as  three  or  four  "exports"  sill  have  to  agree  upon  the 
vocational  choice  before  its  final  acceptance  by  the  veteran  and  by 
the  Veterans  Administration. 

fella  (17)  reports  a study  in  nhich  parents  of  7,000  high 
school  seniors  were  used  as  experts.  These  individuals  expressed  a 
relatively  negative  vise  in  regard  to  vocational  guidance  aoi  rated 
it  lcmest  in  amount  and  quality  among  tselve  school  services. 
Educational  guidance  was  rated  sell  below  the  mid-point.  It  is  not 
dear  fraa  tho  study,  however,  whether  the  parents'  rating  expressed 
a dissatisfaction  with  guidance  as  such,  or  a dissatisfaction  with 
the  amount  of  the  service  that  was  available  in  the  schools  represented. 

Speer  and  Jaskar  (55)  report  that  the  suitability  of  choices 
of  clients  was  improved  ty  either  work  experience  or  guided  reading, 
but  especially  so  when  either  or  both  of  these  were  combined  with 
counseling.  The  judgment  as  to  the  suitability  of  ohoioes  was  mads 

A number  of  studies,  especially  some  from  England,  have 
followed  clients  to  determine  the  fate  of  those  who  entered  what  were 
considered  by  the  experts  to  be  "suitable"  as  opposed  to  those  who 
entered  "unsuitable"  occupations.  Rodgers'  (U8)  study  showed  that 
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of  those  in  "suitable"  occupations,  89  per  cent  were  successful  as 
compared  with  It3  per  cent  in  "unsuitable"  occupations.  Hunt  and  Smith 
(26)  followed  1,600  boys,  who  had  left  school  at  Hi,  after  two 
years  away  frm  school.  He  studied  another  600  of  the  same  croup  after 
U years.  Of  these  boys  half  had  been  counseled.  Far  all  the  sub- 
jects he  determined  "accordance"  and  "non-accordance"  posts.  They 
concluded  that  the  counseled  subjects  made  better  adjustment  than 
the  controls.  Within  the  tested  >?%up,  "accordance"  groups  adjusted 
better  than  "non-accordance,"  but  this  was  not  true  in  the  control 
group.  The  authors  conolude  that  here  is  indication  that  counselors 
Judgments  are  improved  when  they  have  test  evidence. 

Hacrao  (ltQ)  used  similar  evidence  to  Judge  the  success  of  the 
selection  of  work  for  boys  in  reformatories.  He  Judged  that  70  per  cent 
of  the  selections  were  successful  whan  psychological  procedures  had 
been  used,  whereas  only  hS  per  cent  were  adjudged  successful  when  the 
selection  was  made  on  the  housemasters'  recommendation. 

Clark  (11)  followed  556  boys  and  girls  one  and  one-half  years 
after  guidance.  She  found  on  the  basis  of  interviews  that  80  par 
cent  of  those  who  had  taken  advice  of  the  counselor  were  successful 
whereas  only  61  per  cent  of  those  who  did  not  follow  the  advioe  were 
successful.  Allen  and  Smith  (1)  found  a greater  chance  for  satis- 
factory occupational  adjustment  if  the  interviewer  had  access  to 
vocational  test  results. 


Cols  (12)  followed  100  boys 
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considered  to  be  greater  vocational  and  educational  success  In  favor 
of  the  counseled  group.  A related  type  of  study  reported  tor  Bender  and 
McClelland  (5)  Indicates  that  under  certain  circumstances  teachers 
may  do  a creditable  job  at  selecting  appropriate  occupations  for 
students.  Bach  teacher  took  thirteen  pupils  and  listed  "the  occupation 
to  be  encouraged, ■ and  ehether  further  education  was  indicated.  After 
three  months  of  more  intensive  study,  the  teachers  made  the  judgment 
again.  The  students  sere  then  sent  to  the  counseling  bureau  at 
Ohio  State  University  shore  similar  lists  sore  made.  The  lists  made 


by  teachers  after  study  oompared  favorably  sith  the  sork  of  the  coll eg 
counseling  agency. 

Bardie  (7)  selected  21  case  reports  of  pre-college  men  chose 
vocational  choice  had  been  changed  in  the  first  counseling  interview. 
The  reports  sere  given  to  five  experienced  counselors  to  see  if  their 
judgment  coincided  with  the  original  judgment.  It  did,  more  than  Sir 
per  cent  of  the  time.  There  sae  a majority  agreement  90  per  cent  of 
the  time.  In  all  cases  where  the  original  counselor  reviewed  the  case 

Sparling  (Sir)  has  developed  a scale  by  means  of  which  an 
export  can  rata  the  quality  of  vocational  choice.  Ha  has  concluded 
as  a result  of  using  this  scale  that  oven  people  having  a vocational 
choice  need  vocational  guidance. 


Evaluation  by  Testing 1 Information 


The  field 


ocupatlonal  choice  has  lent  itself  to  evaluation 
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by  testing  and  similar  measurement  perhaps  more  than  any  other  aspect 
of  guldanoe  because  there  has  been  a general  feeling  that  a major  factor 
In  making  appropriate  vocational  choices  is  vocational  information, 
an  area  which  workers  have  felt  was  suited  to  testing.  Such  testing 
has  been  used  most  frequently  In  connection  with  occupational  infor- 
mation o lasses,  and  the  early  results  especially  sere  not  particu- 
larly favorable  to  such  classes. 

The  well-known  work  of  Kefauver  and  Hand  (32),  for  example, 
made  such  studies  an  Important  part  of  their  appraisal  of  guldanoe 
in  secondary  schools.  During  1931-1932,  6lil  senior  high  school 
students  were  divided  into  groups.  391  had  had  a life-career  or 
occupations  course  in  the  ninth  grade]  290  had  elected  general  science 
at  the  same  time.  For  several  years  previous  to  1930-1931  occupations 
study  was  offered  as  a one-semester  elective  in  the  ninth  grade.  The 
tm  groups  were  closely  comparable  on  the  basis  of  intelligence,  plaoe 
of  birth,  birth  place  of  parents,  homes  broken  by  death  of  parent, 
occupations  of  father,  out-of-school  work.  The  life-career  course 
dealt  with  local  occupational  opportunities,  with  considerable 
attention  to  opportunities  throughout  the  country,  by  moans  of 
lectures,  reading,  pictures,  film,  interviews,  excursions,  selection 
of  a vocation  for  intensive  study]  relation  to  community]  nature  of 
work,  requirements  for  success.  Pupils  were  aided  in  analysing  their 
abilities  and  relating  then  to  the  requirements  of  occupations  appealing 
to  them.  The  teachers  were  closely  comparable  to  the  teachers  in 
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othar  systems  on  the  basis  of  experience,  level  of  academic  training, 
training  in  the  field  of  guidance,  experience  in  non-teaching  work 
activities,  and  in  objectives  striven  for.  When  the  control  and 
experimental  groups  Here  tested  with  the  Kefauver  and  Hand  Test  of 
Occupational  Information  the  authors  fount  very  little  evidence  to 
support  the  thesis  that  the  experimental  group  would  have  more 
information  than  the  control  group.  In  regard  to  vocational  choice, 
moreover,  there  was  a very  slight  difference  in  favor  of  the  experi- 
mental group. 

Other  similar  evaluative  attempts,  however,  have  resulted  in 
contrary  evidence.  Jessup  (29)  reports  a study  designed  to  dis- 
cover how  much  vocational  information  is  secured  by  students  of  a 
ten-weeks  course  in  occupations  in  the  9th  grade.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  study  the  students  from  a 7th  and  8th  grade  were  also  in- 
cluded. They  we  tested  by  Brener's  Test  of  Vocational  Information 
before  and  after  the  course.  The  conclusion  was  that  pupils  "pick 
up  a great  deal"  of  occupational  information.  The  ninth  grade  made 
twice  as  much  progress  as  the  eighth  and  three-fifths  times  as  much 
as  the  seventh.  Tbs  difficulty  with  this  study,  however,  is  that  no 
control  group  eas  provided,  with  the  result  that  there  is  no  real 
indication  that  other  individuals  might  not  have  "picked  up"  simi- 
lar amounts  of  Information  without  taking  the  course. 

Kitson  and  Stover  (3l»)  report  a study  in  which  lgB  pupils 
in  grades  8B  and  9A  who  took  a course  in  guidance  were  compared  with 
a control  group  of  65  who  had  no  such  course.  The  scores  on  the 


two  parts  of  the  test  wore  39  and  1X8  for  the  experimental  group  and 
32  and  112  for  the  control  group.  Idttle  Indication  is  given,  how- 
ever, of  the  moaning  of  the  scores  in  terms  of  the  significance  of  the 
difference. 

Williamson  (66)  reports  similar  results  for  a college  class  in 
occupational  information.  An  experimental  group  who  took  a oourse 
in  occupational  information  gained  two  or  three  times  as  much  in- 


formation as  a control  group,  although  the  control  group  did  gain 
information  over  the  same  period  of  time. 

As  late  as  19h8  school  officials  in  Arlington,  Hingham,  Lexing- 
ton, Medford,  Needham,  and  Watertown,  Uassasachuaetts,  towns  anl  cities 
ranging  in  population  between  6,000  and  75,000,  reported  that  they  had 
tried  classes  in  occupations  below  the  eleventh  grade  and  found  then 
unsuccessful. 

Stone  (57)  compared  118  students  who  took  a vocational  orienta- 
tion course  with  lhO  who  did  not.  He  used  before-and-after  testing 
measures  to  show  the  effects.  The  experimental  group,  ho  concluded, 
had  more  information  and  showed  a definite  tendency  to  down-grade 
their  vocational  choices.  On  appropriateness  of  choice,  however. 

Stone  concluded  that  only  those  students  who  had 
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to  attempt  to  evaluate  the  studies.  Cox  and  Duff  (1U,  p.  86)  for 
example,  have  noted  that  when  schools  delay  guidance  efforts  until 
almost  the  point  when  pupils  must  make  these  decisions,  guidance  is 
likely  to  be  a pro  forma  procedure.  The  outcome  can  hardly  be  ex- 
poc  tod  to  be  a wise  choice  unless  pupils  are  accustomed  to  making 
choices  in  tho  light  of  continuously  shifting  facts  matched  against 
new  desires  balanced  by  increasing  responsibilities. 

Koos  and  Kefauver  (35)  have  pointed  cut  that  the  vital  question 
for  evaluation  purposes  is  the  validity  of  the  particular  test. 
Considerable  reason  exists  to  believe  that  many  of  the  items  on  Stone's 
test  could  have  been  answered  ty  either  the  control  or  experimental 
groups  before  they  took  the  course  and  that  the  test  bore  little 
relation  to  the  material  that  was  actually  embodied  in  the  course. 

As  long  as  this  is  true,  the  differences  between  scores  of  control 
and  experimental  groups  would  of  course  tend  to  be  reduced. 

Lincoln  (37)  has  questioned  the  efficiency  of  instruction  in 


activity  in  suoh  classes.  Such  considerations  have  led  more  recent 
researchers  to  investigate  variations  of  the  occupational  course  as  a 
means  of  importing  occupational  information.  Rothney  and  Roena  (50) 
have  reported,  for  exarple,  that) 

Tho  counselors  have  found  that  it  is  most  effective 
to  meet  with  small  informal  groups  of  coll ego  preparatory 
students  after  school  to  provide  information  about  the 
professions  and  to  provide  thorn  with  special  reading 
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assignments.  The  youth  1*0  Intends  to  become  a lawyer 
Is  not  usually  interested  in  the  occupation  of  medicine 
and  sill  give  little  attention  to  it  in  a formal  occupations 
class  at  senior  high  school  level. 

Evaluation  ty  Testing!  Attitudes 
Attitudes  as  sell  as  information  concerning  occupations  have 
been  the  subject  of  investigation  of  those  Interested  in  such  courses. 
Reclcteneeld  (1|6)  used  the  Cleoton  Vocational  Interest  Inventory  at  the 
twelfth  grade  at  intervals  of  IS  seeks  as  106  students  systematically 
studied  information  about  three  beet-liked  and  three  least-liked 
occupations.  Sixty  other  boys,  used  ae  a control  group,  did  not 
study  the  occupational  information.  The  control  group  had  changed 
3U.28  per  cent  of  the  initial  zeros  in  group  A of  the  highest  category, 
while  the  boys  of  the  second  group  had  changed  only  2lt.l3  per  cent. 

The  implication  here  is  that  disliked  occupations  may  be  seen  in  a 
new  light  if  they  can  be  legitimately  related  to  liked  occupations. 

Bateman  and  Rammers  (3)  report  the  use  of  the  UUlsr-Remmora 
Scale  to  Measure  Attitude  toward  any  Occupation  in  measuring  the 
attitude  toward  an  occupation  of  primary  interest  before  and  after 
use  of  a career  book  concerning  the  occupation.  The  conclusion  was 
that  the  use  of  the  career  book  did  produce  significant  changes  in 
attitudes  toward  the  occupation,  generally  with  the  result  of  a lass 
favorable  attitude  toward  the  occupation  of  ohoioe.  In  addition  there 
was  greater  variability  in  the  final  attitude  scores,  a spread  that  was 
interpreted  ae  giving  evidence  of  the  breakdown  of  group  stereotypes 
and  the  development  of  individualised  attitude  toward  occupations. 
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Similar  results  were  reported  by  Remora  and  Whislar  (li?) 
on  the  basis  of  five  ono-hour  guidance  prolans  sent  over  a school 
public  address  system.  These  programs  consisted  of  talks,  case 
studies,  interview,  and  other  Instructional  devices.  Here  again  be- 
foro-and-efter  testing  indicated  change  of  attitudes  and  greater 
individualization  of  attitudes. 

Ifurphy,  Hall,  and  Bergen  (111),  however,  report  little  change 
concerning  attitudes  toward  vocational  activity  aa  tested  before 
and  after  counseling. 

A slightly  different  use  of  testing  was  mads  by  Hoppock  (25) 
in  order  to  determine  the  usefulness  of  occupations  monographs.  For 
the  purpose  of  the  study  he  had  the  same  facts  written  in  two 
differing  styles,  one  in  straight  prose,  the  other  in  the  standard 
font  of  the  National  Occupational  Conference  Abstracts.  By  protest  sivl 
retest  he  discovered  that  there  was  no  increase  in  Information  for 
one  stylo  over  the  other,  but  the  prose  style  did  engender  a more 
favorable  attitude  toward  the  occupation  than  did  the  standard  torn  of 
the  abstracts. 


Number  of  Choices 

Other  studies  in  the  field  of  occupational  choice  have  used 
the  number  of  choices  and  the  number  of  students  who  have  made  a 
Choi os  aa  criteria.  Kooa  and  ICefauver  (35)  report  negative  results 
in  aa  investigation  made  by  Xefauver.  He  studied  too  classes  on- 
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rolling  a total  of  67  students.  Of  this  group,  38  warn  with  and 
29  ware  without  a cholos  at  the  beginning  of  the  course.  Seventeen 
of  the  38  with  a choice  at  the  beginning  were  without  a choice  at 
the  end  of  the  course  and  three  had  changed  their  plans,  leaving  18 
with  their  original  plans.  Only  8 of  the  29  without  a choice 
before  the  course  made  a decision  by  the  tine  the  course  closed. 

The  influence  of  the  course  was  to  reduce  the  proportion  with  a 
Choice  iron  56.7  to  U3.3  per  cent,  or  13.lt  per  cent.  They  go  on  to 


freatsmn  year. 


Haugen  and  Douglass  (22)  have  also  evaluated  a course  en- 
titled Coonunity  life  and  Civic  Problene  In  two  Minneapolis  Junior 
high  schools  In  this  way.  They  found  an  Increase  In  the  nunber  of 
pupils  having  tentative  occupational  choices  and  choices  of  high 
school  curriculun  after  talcing  the  course. 

Social  Opportunity 

An  additional  group  of  studies  have  used  as  the  criterion  for 
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evaluation  of  occupational  choice  sone  indication,  partlcularily 
census  figures,  of  social  opportunity.  Stone  (57),  in  a study  re- 
ported earlier,  mentions  that  from  the  changes  observed  it  mould 
appear  that  the  vocational  orientation  courses  mere  servii*  to 
dovn— grade  the  occupational  aspirations  of  students  to  more  "realis- 
tic levels."  It  is  assumed  that  he  means  that  the  proportion  of 
choices  more  nearly  coincides  tilth  the  proportion  of  the  actual 
supply  of  various  kinds  of  Jobs  in  the  occupational  trorld. 

Bunting  (9)  made  an  extended  study  of  about  37?  pupils  en- 
rolled in  the  tenth  grade  in  Januaiy,  1938.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the 
parents  of  these  young  people  wore  in  industry,  but  only  7.5  per 
cent  of  the  students  indicated  that  they  had  ambitions  in  that 
direction.  Seven  por  cent  of  the  parents  mere  in  professions, 
while  30.7  per  cent  of  the  children  wanted  to  be  white-collar  workers. 
Ten  per  cent  of  the  parents  were  in  public  service  but  only  2,6  per 
cent  of  the  children  had  similar  ambitions.  Two  one-hour  meetings 
were  held  with  each  of  the  orientation  groups  to  study  occupational 
outlines.  Following  such  occupational  study,  in  the  fall  survey  in 
1938,  there  was  an  increase  in  those  interested  in  business  and  a 
drop  in  professional  aspirants  from  30.7  per  cent  to  19.1  par  cent. 
Those  preparing  for  college  had  dropped  Craa  U2  per  cent  to  25  per 
cent.  There  were  disappointing  drops,  however,  in  personal  service, 
transportation,  cosmunication,  and  industrial  work. 
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One  of  the  few  favorable  outcomes  shown  in  the  atiriy  by 
Kefauver  and  Hand  (31)  resulted  when  they  compared  eleventh  grade 
youngsters  in  respect  to  tbe  receipt  or  lack  of  receipt  of  guidance. 
BO  difference  was  shown  in  the  nusfeer  of  students  with  vocational 
choice,  the  amount  of  vocational  information,  or  measured  adjustment, 
but  among  the  guided  students  there  seemed  to  be  a more  roallstlo 
decision  in  respect  to  who  should  enter  the  professions,  as  the 
median  Intelligence  Quotient  for  the  guided  group  planning  to  onter 
professions  was  117.5  in  contrast  to  10U.2  for  the  non-guided  group 
who  planned  to  enter  the  professions. 

In  Hutson  and  Webster's  (28)  study  of  counseled  and  non- 
eounseled  tenth  graders,  results  indicated  a distribution  of  occupa- 
tional choices  more  like  the  census  distribution  for  the  guided 
groupj  in  addition,  the  guided  group  in  this  study  showed  higher 
grades  in  elective  courses,  a fact  that  possibly  suggests  a wiser 
choice  of  elective  studies.  Hedge  and  Hutson  (23)  showed  similar 
results  in  evaluating  a year's  vocations  course  taken  by  201  high 
school  students.  They  found  that  the  number  of  students  selecting 
college  and  professional  Jobe  was  reduced  5.5  per  cent  and  the  number 
selecting  skilled  trades  increased  U.5  per  cant.  The  median  I.  Q. 
of  students  intending  to  go  to  college  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
was  108.1}  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a sufficient  nunfcor  of  the  lower 
level  students  had  dropped  out  to  increase  the  median  score  to  Ul.lt. 

These  results  are  in  contrast,  however,  to  the  results  found 
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there  is  evidence  that  career  choices  of  pupils  in 
the  aolf-appraisal  program  show  no  greater  agreement 

choices  of  pupils  not  in  the  program.  There  is  still 
much  to  be  done  in  informing  boys  and  girls  about  the 


To  sumaarlse,  it  has  been  noted  that  evaluative  studies  con- 
cerning choice  of  occupations  and  using  various  criteria  of  success  have 
been  made  in  largo  numbers.  Client  opinion  has  been  generally  favorable, 
as  has  been  the  response  of  various  groups  and  individuals  acting  in  ths 
role  of  expert.  Particularly  Interesting  here  have  been  the  studies  that 
have  sham  the  great  preponderance  of  individuals  ifcooe  vocational  adjust- 
ment was  considered  to  bo  successful  if  they  followed  the  opinions  of  the 
counselor  in  contrast  with  those  who  did  not  follow  such  advice.  Despite 
the  criticism  that  insufficient  attention  is  paid  to  the  basic  difference 
between  people  who  will  and  those  who  will  not  follow  advioe,  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  succeso  of  those  who  did  accept  tho  results  of  counseling 
is  impressive. 

Testing  has  been  used  as  an  evaluative  device  primarily  to  mea- 
sure the  amount  of  information  gained  and  tho  attitude  expressed  in  regard 
to  an  occupation  as  a result  of  various  forms  of  group  occupational 
orientation.  Despite  the  early  pessimistic  conclusions  in  regard  to 
occupational  information  courses,  later  studies  have  tended  to  show  that 


mere  strikingly  favorable  than  the 


Another  group  of  studies  have  shorn  that,  after  counseling, 
1 choices  tend  to  boar  greater  roseoblanco  to  the  actual 
opportunities  in  the  vocational  world. 

In  general,  it  nay  be  said  that  In  terns  of  the  number  of 
students  who  have  choices,  in  terns  of  the  appropriateness  of  the 
choiooa  as  ganged  by  actual  soolal  opportunities,  and  in  terns  of  the 
judgments  of  success  of  those  who  followed  the  conclusions  of  the 
counselor,  guidance  lias  demonstrated  its  utility  In  respoot  to  the 
choice  of  occupations.  Ifare  specifically,  the  following  conclusions 
seen  justified  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  of  the  studies  that  have 


1.  Clients  are  satisfied  with  their  occupational  choices 

eight  of  the  studies  seen  to  justify  this  ci  ' 
while  only  one  reached  negative  and  a 
results  on  this  point. 

2*  Students  and  Corner  students,  and  their  parents, 
oelievo  that  noro  guidance  would  be  even  noro  helpful 
in  respect  to  the  choice  of  occupations.  This 

i saws  five  studies  revlowed 


3.  Students  gain  information  from  group  guidance  tech- 
niques dealing  with  the  occupational  world.  Despite 
earlier  unfavorable  reports,  the  studies  herein  re- 
viewed roach  this  conclusion,  four  to  two,  with  an 
additional  study  in  the  inconclusive  category. 

b.  Coins  in  tons  of  nastier  of  students  with  vocational 
choices  after  counseling  Increase  ov 
period,  one  study  suggests. 
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5.  Choice  of  occupations  more  nearly  oolncldes  «dth 
opportunities  in  the  occupational  world  if  the 
choice  follows  counseling.  The  evidence  favors 
this  conclusion  about  nine  to  two,  in  respect 

to  the  studies  reviewed  in  this  chapter.  Both 
export  opinion  and  such  objective  criteria  os 
census  data  iovo  been  used  as  the  basis  for  this 

6.  Attitudes  toward  specific  occupations  and  toward 
the  whole  field  of  occupations  have  Improved  after 
counseling,  some  three  Btudlos  have  shown.  One 


Those  findings,  it  is  believed,  warrant  the  following 
recommendations i 


1.  uidanoe  must  be  pervasive  and  continuous.  "One-shot* 
methods  can  hardly  hope  to  be  successful  in  light  of 
the  complex  of  competing,  or  even  opposing,  factors. 

2.  Guidance  program  must  utilize  all  of  ths  bast  tech- 
niques known.  The  evidence  is  clear,  for  example, 
that  the  reeults  of  group  techniques  ? enhanced 
Mien  they  arc  combined  with  counseling  as  a moans 

of  individuation. 

3.  Evaluation  procedures  must  be  appropriate  to  the  goals 
of  counseling,  lioro  extensive  use  of  tostlng  would 
seem  to  be  appropriate  in  this  area.  The  problem 

of  developing  criteria  for  indicating  satisfactory 
occupational  adjustment  demands  the  best  thinking 
of  guidance  people  and  educators  generally. 
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SOJHJOT,  COVCLDSIOJS,  AND  RCOJlHHfflATIClIB 


This  study  arose  from  a fooling  on  tho  part  of  the  writer 
that,  despite  thirty  or  more  years  of  growth,  guidance  services 
have  not  been  accepted  to  tho  extent  that  ni^it  have  been  expected 
in  light  of  tho  demonstrated  needs  of  youth  .^Preliminary  investi- 
gations through  interviews  and  correspondence  with  school  administra- 
tors and  other  educational  workers  Indicated  a number  of  reasons  for 
this  non-acceptance.  Included  among  these  were  dearth  of  personnel 
and  financial  resources,  and  somo  indication  of  less  than  optimum 
working  relationships  between  guidance  and  other  personnel  of  the 
schools i it  became  increasingly  dear,  however,  that  ono  of  the 
essential  needa  for  bringing  about  the  desired  acceptance  waa  dear 
and  unequivocal  evidence  to  support  the  thesis  that  guidance  programs 
effect  the  ameliorative  rosdts  for  which  their  adherents  have  hoped, 
rt  waa  decided,  therefore,  to  examine  this  aspeot  of  the  situation  in 
greater  detail. 

For  this  purpose  a questionnaire  was  sent  to  a group  of 
school  administrators  chosen  randomly  to  determine  what  they  con- 
sidered to  be  important  potential  results  of  gildanoe  activities 
and  the  degree  to  which  they  believed  that  these  outcomes  had  been 
effected,  Hcsults  or  the  questionnaire,  discussed  in  detail  In 
Chapter  □,  Indicated  that  tills  group  of  educational  workers  consider 
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guidance  to  bo  of  groat  potential  utility,  but  that  thoy  questioned 
tho  effectiveness  in  practice  of  guidance  programs  generally  and  of 
a number  of  specl  1c  services  particularly.  On  the  basis  of  tho 
respondents'  opinions,  four  areas  of  guidance  in  terms  of  outcomes 
that  shooed  the  greatest  divergence  between  "inportanoe*  and  "effec- 
tiveness in  practice"  wore  selected  for  further  study.  Tho  assumption 
was  that  if  evidence  of  effectiveness  in  practice  in  these  areas 
could  be  discovered  and  mode  available  to  administrators  and  other 
educational  workers,  such  evidence  night  serve  as  a partial  solution 
to  the  problem  of  fuller  acceptance  of  guidance  services  os  a means 
of  nesting  important  student  needs,  lbs  areas  chosen  for  further 
study  on  this  basis  included:  the  Improvement  of  curriculum)  helping 

teachers  understand  pupils;  the  de  velopment  of  personal  quail  ties; 
and  the  choice  of  occupations. 

Ceneral  Kovisw  of  Evaluation 

Prior  to  the  detailed  study  of  these  areas,  however,  a general 
review  of  evaluative  studies  in  guidance  was  made  in  tho  belief  that 
such  a consideration  would  result  in  additional  understanding  and 
profit  from  the  revise  of  studios  in  the  specific  fields.  This  -an oral 
review  is  discussed  in  Chapter  ITIj  the  bibliography  for  that  chapter 
serves  as  a reference  list  for  most  of  the  important  evaluative  studies 
that  have  boon  made  since  19li7  as  well  as  a number  or  important  studies 
made  prior  to  that  date.  Among  the  results  of  this  -eneral  study  woe 
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the  revelation  of  a number  of  persistent  problsao  in  the  field 
of  evaluation.  Prime  among  those  is  the  difficulty  of  controlling 
variables,  -any  factors  other  than  those  directly  concerned  with  the 
counseling  situation  arc  constantly  influencing  the  individual;  it  is 
difficult,  therefore,  to  knee  whether  changes  that  follow  counseling 
are  causally  related  to  the  j .1  dance  experience.  T is  problen  has 
been  at  least  partially  solved  by  the  use  of  carefully  chosen  control 
-groups  which  aro  similar  in  all  important  characteristics  to  the 
experimental  group  with  the  exception  that  they  do  not  receive  guidance* 
or  that  aspect  of  :-idanco  in  ldiidi  the  researcher  is  interested. 

Still  another  partial  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  Inter- 
vening variables  is  the  replication  of  the  experiment  or  observation. 

Another  persistent  problem  in  evaluation  is  the  factor  of 
time.  Many  experiments  in  guidance  have  shown  change  in  the  desired 
direction  when  the  evaluation  was  made  immodiatoly  after  counseling, 
iiary  critics  have  stated  a need,  however,  for  longer-term  results  that 
could  be  obtained  only  with  Ion  itudlnel  studies.  Such  studies  would, 
of  course,  ha  xorw  consuming  of  time  and  financial  roaouroea. 

Probably  the  greatest  problem  of  all  in  respect  to  guidanoe 
evaluation  is  that  of  determining  adequate  criteria  on  the  basis  of 
which  ro Suita  may  be  judged.  What  constitutes  adequate  educational, 
vocational,  and  personal  adjustment?  Can  such  adjustment  be  i dontifled 
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tlis  importance  of  these  lunations,  the  general  evaluative  studies 
reviewed  in  Chapter  ICC  Hero  classified  according  to  the  type  of 
criterion  that  ..as  used  by  the  rosoaroher.  In  general  those  criteria 
included!  the  presence  or  absence  of  specific  services;  the  use  of 
specific  techniques,  and  the  qualities  and  duties  of  counselors; 
client  opinion;  export  opinion;  test  results;  and  external  phenomena 
such  as  grade-point  averagos,  number  of  drop-outs,  number  of  positions, 
and  number  of  years  in  a specific  position. 

Specific  Areas  Studied 

Aith  this  information  as  background,  attention  vas  then  given 
to  the  specific  areas  of  guidance  noted  earlier.  The  amount  of  evidence 
from  research  studies  varies  considerably  among  these  areas,  but  it 
may  be  said  generally  that  such  evidence  as  does  exist,  and  for  some 
it  is  voluminous,  the  preponderance  is  favorable  to  guidance  practices 
in  respect  to  bringing  about  the  desired  outcomes.  These  findings 
have  been  Indicated  in  detail  in  Chapters  IV  through  VII.  The  following 
paragraphs  Indicate  same  of  the  conclusions  reached  as  a result  of  the 
consideration  of  the  studie.  In  the  various  areas. 

In  respect  to  the  choice  of  occupations,  it  hub  concluded  that! 

1.  Clients  are  r/enerally  satisfied  irith  thoir  occupational 
choices  arrived  at  through  counseling  and  guidance. 

2.  Students  and  former  students,  and  their  parents,  believe 
that  more  guidance  irould  be  even  more  helpful  in  respect 
to  the  choice  of  occupations. 
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3.  Students  gain  information  from  group  guidance  techniques 

dealing  with  the  occupational  world. 

It.  Gains  in  terms  of  number  of  students  with  occupational 
choice  increase  over  a long-range  period  following 
guidance. 

5.  Choices  of  occupations  after  counseling  nore  nearly 
ooinoide  with  the  opportunities  that  exist  in  the 
occupational  world. 

6.  Attitudes  toward  specific  occupations  and  toward  the 
whole  field  of  occupations  have  improved  after  counseling. 

In  respeot  to  the  aid  given  to  teachers  through  guidance 
activities,  it  was  concluded  thati 

1.  Studies  have  clearly  shown  that  increased  scholarship 
has  resulted  from  appropriate  guidance  programs. 

2.  School  evaluation  surveys  hove  frequently  pointed  to 
improved  teacher-pupil  relationship  as  one  of  the 
results  of  effective  guidance  programs. 

3.  "here  special  techniques  wore  employed  to  aid  teachers 
in  their  understanding  of  students,  the  results  were 
considered  favorable. 

The  findings  concerning  the  part  that  guidance  studies  have 
played  in  the  development  of  curriculum  include! 

1.  Guidance  studies  have  provided  voluminous  material 
useful  in  determining  needed  curricular  changes. 

2.  The  specific  nature  of  the  information  that  has  boon 
made  available  has  been  noted. 

3.  Teach ore  and  other  workers  seen  to  respond  to  the  need 
for  curricular  change  when  studios  of  needs  have  been 
mode  locally. 

ll.  "fork  experience  programs  have  been  widely  adopted  as 
a result  of  guidance  studies  that  hare  indicated  the 
need  for  this  type  of  occupational  orientation. 
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5.  General  education  programs  have  resulted,  at  least 
In  part,  from  vocational  studios  that  lave  indicated 
the  limited  specific  training  required  for  many  vo- 
cations. 

In  the  realm  of  the  development  of  personal  qualities,  the 
following  conclusions  wero  reached* 

1.  The  schools  must  at  least  shore  the  responsibility  for 
the  development  of  personal  qualities. 

2.  Students  have  shorn  improvement  in  specific  personal 
qualities  idion  guidance  has  been  designed  to  effect 

3.  Self-rating  devices  have  shown  that  students  and  others 
tend  to  rate  themselves  high  in  the  qualities  they  con- 
sider dosirable;  this  finding  suggests  the  need  for  the 
type  of  more  objective  and  reliable  appraisal  that  may 
be  obtained  through  guidance. 

1*.  The  evidence  is  not  olear  that  guidance  programs  as 
they  have  existed  in  the  past  have  contributed  to  the 
decrease  of  delinquency. 


Reooimendations 

Consideration  of  the  results  of  these  studies  have  likesioe 
suggested  a number  of  recomoondatione  both  for  guidance  and  for  its 
evaluation.  In  respect  to  guidance  Itself,  the  suggestions  seem  to 
follow  from  the  evidence  that* 

1.  Guidance  must  be  pervasive  and  continuous.  Important 
changes  in  the  basic  adjustment,  orientation,  and 
development  of  the  individual  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  follow  from  short-term  or  einjlo-ocsaion  guidance 
contacts  when  other  contrary  influences  persist  over 

2.  ®hat  have  ecrao  to  be  considered  as  the  most  appropriate 
techniques  in  guidance  should  be  employed  as  widely  as 
poaolble.  Specif  tally  the  need  for  individual  attention 
to  eupplmaent  and  to  complement  group  guidance  techniques 
has  been  demonstrated  clearly. 
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3.  Clearer  understand! 713  must  be  obtained  as  to  the  role 
of  the  teacher  in  guidance  programs.  If  touchers  are 
to  carry  greater  responsibilities  for  this  work,  in- 
creased attention  should  be  given  to  their  pre-service 
and  in-service  training  for  such  duties. 

ll.  Guidance  needs  to  nark  with  psychology  and  related 
fields  to  determine  more  adequate  definitions  of  nor- 
malcy and  effective  personality. 

In  respect  to  evaluation  of  guidance,  the  following  recom- 


mendations have  been  aadei 

1.  Coals  need  to  be  determined  and  operationally  defined 
in  order  that  they  may  serve  as  more  adequate  criteria 
for  evaluative  studies. 

2.  Evaluation  procedures  must  be  appropriate  to  those  goals. 
Specifically  it  is  believed  that  testing  mi^it  prove  to 
be  an  adequate  technique  to  be  used  core  widely  to  mea- 
sure a number  of  desired  outcomes. 

3.  Evaluation  on  the  local  level  must  bo  continual  inasmuah 
as  situations  and  many  of  the  goals  will  be  constantly 
changing. 

These  recoimendatlons  would  suggest  that  neither  guidance  nor 
the  evaluation  of  guidance  practices  havo  achieved  full  fruition.  It 
would  seem,  nevertheless,  that  on  tho  basis  of  the  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  administrators  and  others  charged  with  tho  determination 
of  the  programs  of  the  schools  could  reasonably  expand  guidance  and 
student  personnel  services  in  full  confidence  of  reasonably  good 
results,  providod  only  that  adequate  provision  is  made  for  the  best 
practices  now  known  to  guidance  workers. 

It  was  noted  earlier  in  this  discussion  that  neither  guidance 
nor  any  other  process  would  achieve  acceptance  merely  on  the  basis  of 
knowledge  of  effectiveness  of  its  results.  There  is  a great  difference 
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bet-roan  knowing  and  doing,  and  apparently  many  attitudinal,  financial, 
and  theoretical  objections  to  the  acceptance  of  guidance  and  guidance 
philosophy  will  continue  to  loon  large  in  the  minis  of  educational 
workers  and  some  segnents  of  the  society  that  supports  the  schools. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  tho  evidence  seems  to  support  the 
belief  that  important  needs  of  students  have  been  met  throu^i  guidance 
services.  It  is  believed  that  these  services  must  continue  to  be 
evaluated  with  full  consideration  given  to  the  pitfalls  of  psst 
research  and  to  the  positive  approaches  suggested  in  this  and  other 
studies.  Only  in  this  way  can  guidanoe  reach  full  acceptance  as  a 
mature  profession  and  ontinue  to  sake  the  contribution  to  the 
society  and  to  the  Individuals  within  the  society  of  which  it  is 
potentially  capable. 
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APPENDIX  I 

On  this  and  the  following  pages  is  a reproduction  of  tha 
questionnaire  sent  to  administrators*  The  results  are 
discussed  in  Chapter  JTT. 

PLEASE  CHECK  THE  APPROPRIATE 
BLANKt 


other?  (please 
specify) 
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what  do  you  think  are  the  most  important  services  that  guidance 
workers  could  perform?  In  Column  I below,  please  rate  the  Items 
according  to  the  following  3-polnt  scale i 

1 - very  iugsortant 

2 - of  average  importance 

3 - of  small  or  no  Importance 

(b)  How  well  do  you  think  these  services  have  been  performed  by  gui- 
dance programs  (in  general— not  necessarily  in  your  current  local 
situation)?  In  Column  H below,  please  rate  each  item  according 
to  the  following  3-polnt  scales 

1 - superior 

2 - adequate 

GUIDANCE  SERVICES  IN  GUIDANCE  SERVICES  IN  TERJS  OF 
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